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T was midday when MacDonald saw 
I from the top of the last foothill the 
bloteh of green that marked the bed 
of the river. He lounged in his saddle, 
remembered that lounging was against 
the regulations and harmful to the 
beast, and sat up again. Then he shook 
his head and urged his horse on. No 
good stopping there. Better make the 
shade of the cottonwoods and the pre- 
cious stream before it got hotter. 

Sand and mesquite danced before his 
eyes in the steaming heat. His canteen 
was empty, and the last drink from it 
had been as hot as morning coffee. His 
eyes were half closed against the glare 
of the desert; his mouth was parched. 

Now and then an Indian runner 
darted across MacDonald’s path as he 
pressed on toward the water. Lizards 
scuttled from beneath his horse’s hoofs. 
Cottontails spread enormous ears and 
sailed away before him. Once his eye 
caught the glistening coils of a rattler, 
too lazy even to sound a warning. 

His thoughts wandered disconsolately 
back to the events of the morning. Al- 
ready he was sorry. A few hours ago 
he had been a cavalryman in good 
standing, a soldier with a troop that 
had made a name for itself, friends, and 
a job he liked better than he had real- 
ized. Now he was a deserter, —or would 
be soon,—liable to face a firing squad, 
for these were war times; an outcast 
with every man’s hand against him. 

Sullenly he reviewed the events that 
had led to this predicament. He saw 
now that it dated back to the time of 
his enlistment. He had signed up to 
fight in France, and, because cavalry 
had grown unpopular on the continent, 
they had sent him to bake in Arizona. 
Then he had ‘‘got in wrong’’ with the 
top sergeant by being late two succes- 
sive mornings at reveille. It seemed to 
him that every particularly disagree- 
able bit of fatigue work had come to 
him after that. But the ultimate and 
immediate cause for his parting com- 
pany with Troop C was an incident 
that had happened that morning. 

A platoon had set out on a three 
days’ patrol along the border. It was 
the choice detail of the post, for it ended 
at a ranch where they shot ducks in an 
artificial pond and roasted them after- 
wards. It meant escape from guard and 

- fatigue at camp and was the nearest 
thing to a vacation that the men had. 
MacDonald had drawn this detail for 
the first time. He started out with the 
others in high spirits, grinning at his 
envious tent mates left in camp. And 
then, at the first halt, scarcely five 
miles from camp, the top sergeant came 
back for a belated inspection. His eye, 
unfailing for detail of equipment, rested 
on poor MacDonald. 

‘* Where is your extra bandoleer, 
MacDonald ?”’ he demanded. In horror, 
MacDonald’s hand went to his shoulder. 
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By Edwin C. Dickenson 


The strap was not there. He re- 
membered then that he had laid it 
on the saddle rack when he had 
gathered up saddle and bridle. 

‘**T forgot it,’? he stammered. 

‘*Forgot it!’’ barked the top sergeant. ‘‘ You 
know the captain’s orders for a man who for- 
gets his ammunition ?’’ 

MacDonald was too miserable to answer. 

**Go back to camp and report to the fatigue 
sergeant for duty on the picket line. ’’ 

The patrol went on; MacDonald turned 
back. In spite of his anger and chagrin he 
meant to return to camp. But as he rode on 
his sense of injustice grew. He had a full car- 
tridge belt of ammunition. Besides, there had 
been extra bandoleers in the wagon that ac- 
companied the patrol. The ‘‘top’’ had it in for 
him; he would have let another man off with 
a warning. -Then MacDonald thought of an- 
other twenty-four hours on fatigue. The day 
before he had finished his regular detail of | 
cleaning the picket line, sweeping the parade | 
ground and doing a dozen other minor and 
menial tasks. Worst of all was the thought of 
facing his mates in camp with the tale of his 
forgetfulness. 

Money jingled in his pocket. Yesterday had 
been a long-delayed pay day. He would not 
be looked for in camp for three days and the 
railway was only forty miles distant. Before 
he knew it he had reined his horse into a cross 
trail to the east. 

Through the hot morning he had ridden. 
Long before this time his fellows on the patrol 
would have halted in some shady cafion until 
the scorching noonday hours were over. But 
he had pressed on, following the vision of the 
comfortable cushions in a swift-running train, 
of the coast with cooling drinks and plenty to 
eat, of the turf and the trees and the flowers 
and the sea. 

To ease his conscience he told himself that 
he would reénlist under another name and go 
to France with an overseas division. 

Now, at last, with a sigh of relief, he 
reached the shade of the cottonwoods. A hun- 
dred yards beyond, a stream boiled out of the 











sand, ran a short course and seeped out of sight 
again with all the mystery 
of a desert river. 

His animal did not pause in 
the shade of the cottonwoods, 
but went on and waded into 
the shallow, swift - running 
stream. MacDonald looked 
down at it in disgust. The 
water was chocolate in color, 
and only a few inches deep. 

‘*A real river!’’ the horse- 
man repeated bitterly. 

The horse thrust its muzzle 
eagerly into the discolored 
water, raised it in disappoint- 
ment, and then, with a sigh 
that was.almost human, low- 
ered it again and drank nois- 9rsmnos ey U\ 
ily. MacDonald dismounted ; \ 
stiffly. He was more saddle \ 





sore and weary than he had realized, 
and there was an unsteadiness about 
his gait. that vaguely alarmed him. 
Limping upstream, he lowered him- 
self at full length to drink. 

At the first mouthful he exclaimed and spat 
the stuff from his mouth. It was not only 
coffee-like in appearance but warm to the taste. 
But already his thirst was a need as well as a 
desire. Thrusting his face into the tepid flood, 
he drank. 

When he had finished, he returned to the 
shade of a big cottonwood under which was a 
strip of close-cropped turf. The heat was more 
terrific than ever; the water he had drank 
seemed to increase his discomfort rather than 
to relieve it. Taking off his spurs and his car- 
tridge belt, he stripped and went back to the 
stream. 

The horse, having drank its fill, wandered 
dejectedly back to graze on the scanty herbage. 

MacDonald lay at full length in the middle 
of the narrow stream and found temporary re- 
lief. The water barely covered his body. Now 
and then he thrust his head under and found 
an appreciable relief from the heat of the noon- 
day sun. Occasionally he got to his feet, and 
the breeze, as it dried him rapidly, would give 
him delicious but short-lived refreshment. 

For a long time he lingered. A lJassitude had 
crept over him that he could not shake off; he 
seemed unable to summon will power enough 
to leave the tepid stream. Even the instinct of 
self-preservation seemed to have been dulled 
in him. It was none too friendly a country. 
There had been rumors at camp the day be- 
fore of raiding bands of Yaquis. Yet Mac- 
Donald had violated one of the cardinal rules 
of the cavalry when dismounted: he had left 
his gun in the gun boot. Moreover, his pistol 
was in its holster attached to the belt, a hun- 
dred yards away beneath the cottonwood trees. 
With the act of deserting had come a reaction 
against the routine and habits of the soldier. 

Once he got to his feet and walked halfway 
back toward the trees, with the intention of 
getting his gun; but the sun beat down so 
fiercely that he halted indecisively, turned and 
went back to the rippling current of the stream. 
There he lay until a shrill 
neigh from his horse roused 
him. He was horseman 
enough to know what that 
neigh meant—the presence 
of other horses. Getting 


a band of about a dozen 
horsemen just entering the 
grove. They were from Mex- 
ico and armed, and MacDon- 
ald, knowing that Arizona 
tolerated no armed Mexi- 
cans, felt his heart sink, for 
they were nearer to his horse 
and equipment than he was. 

At the neigh of MacDon- 
ald’s horse they had halted 
in suspicion. But the grove 
was open, and the only thing 


quickly to his feet, he saw: 
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in sight was a single animal. They came 
slowly on with rifles across the pom- 
mels of their saddles. Then they saw 
MaeDonald, naked. They greeted him 
with laughing jeers, but as he contin- 
ued to walk toward his clothes a pistol 
cracked, and the sand kicked up in front 
of him. 

MacDonald stopped in his tracks. 
He had a strange thought that if he 
only had his clothes on they might offer 


some resistance to a bullet; to face gun- 


fire without a stitch on seemed to de- 
mand a superior sort of courage. As he 
stood there under the blazing sun, a 
white man and helpless, the brown 
Mexicans sat their horses in the shade 
of the big cottonwood and curiously 
looked him over. 

Then, at a guttural word of command, 
one of the horsemen wheeled his pony 
and rode off in the direction of the rail- 
way, doubtless to see whether Mac- 
Donald was part of an advance guard. 
The others rode by him down to the 
water, giving him curious and un- 
friendly glances. MacDonald started 
back toward his clothes again but 
stopped at a sharp command from the 
leader of the band ; the Mexican patted 
a holstered revolver significantly. 

It was MacDonald’s first experience 
with men who held human life socheap. 
It was hard to believe that they would 
shoot him as carelessly as if he had 
been a dog; and he was surprised, too, 
in a vague way, that the matter was 
not of more concern to him. Just now 
his chief thought was to get out of that 
blazing sun. He turned back to the 
stream and crouched in the water. The 
bandits made no objection. 

Presently the scout came cantering 
back; he shook his head at the ques- 
tioning glance of the leader, and then 
the members of the band talked together 
in their own language. 

They were at odds about something 
—that was plain. The leader shook his 
head vigorously at some argument that 
seemed popular with the majority of 
his band. There was more of the Span- 
ish-Mexican in the leader. He was 
slender, aquiline of feature, somewhat 
of the dandy ; his apparel and the silver 
adornments of his horse’s bridle were 
gaudier than those of the others. His 
followers had the high cheek bones, 
broad ‘faces and ‘squat ‘bodies of the 
Yaqui. 

At last the leader, with a certain 
dignity and finality, waved aside the 
arguments of his men and, turning to 
MacDonald, spoke in good English. 

‘*They would kill you at once, gringo. 
These men of mine do not like your 
white skin, and they have no imagina- 
tion. But I, I am their captain, and it 
pleases me to give you your life—-for 
the present,’’. he added, with an un- 
friendly gleam in his dark eyes. ‘‘It is 
warm, you will need no clothes, so those 
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ANN’ FETCHES 


Russell had set out to see why her father 

was late to dinner she had found him 
lying helpless among the snow-capped rocks 
not far from the motor boat he had been 
repairing. He had started home when the 
snowstorm began and while stepping from 
boulder to boulder had slipped and fallen vio- 
lently. His left leg had snapped just below 
the knee. In that plight he had lain exposed 
to the storm for some time, and his blue lips 
and weak voice showed that he was in a 
serious condition. 

Ann, with her skirt cracking in the blasts, 
fetched her brother Eddie’s new sled, got her 
father upon it and started to 
drag him home. After they 


[: than quarter of an hour after Ann 
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always pulled through, rising 
each time from the yawning gulfs 
more and more heavily, like a 
half - drowned creature fighting 
for its life. All was a chaos of 
sound and snow and leaping 
water. Ann did not know whether or not the 
dory was sinking. Her sturdy young arms 
vibrated painfully to the thrust and yank of 
the seas at the blades of the oars. 

The darkness of a declining winter after- 
noon was deepened by the storm; snow blasts 
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bad water had broken up. 
Many of the buildings had 
been removed, but the 
mess hall still stood fac- 
ing the town, less than a 
mile away, and in front 
of it stretched the idle pier. Ann had not ex- 
pected to find a boat there; nevertheless, she 
was disappointed when her search came to 
naught. Baffled, though not conquered, she 
retreated to the small spot of bare ground in 
the lee of the mess hall to think it over. 

The sound of something 
thrashing about the peak 





left the beach the going was 
comparatively easy, and pres- 
ently she drew the sled and 
its burden across the low 
threshold directly into the 
kitchen of the cottage. Ten 
minutes later, with Eddie’s 
help, she had removed her 
father’s boots and oilskins 
and had put him to bed on a 
mattress laid near the range. 

When she had put a sauce- 
pan of broth on the fire she 
slit the clothing on the injured 
leg. Even her inexperienced 
eye could see that it was a 
mean break; but she must do 
her best, nevertheless. In the 
woodshed was the crate that 
had inclosed Eddie’s sled. She 
broke off several narrow pieces 
of wood and got some long 
linen strips from the rag bag. 
Then she proceeded to splint 
the broken limb. ' 

When she had finished, Mr. 
Russell said, as he wiped the 
sweat from his forehead: 

‘*You’re smart, Ann. And 
those Red Cross lectures you 
went to were worth while, I 
guess. ’’ 

Ann gave him a eup of hot 
broth, but it did not check his 
shivering. She put more coal 
on the stove and brought him 
another blanket. His color and 
weakness alarmed her; she 
decided that she must get the 
doctor. What if her father 
should get pneumonia on top 
of his injury! 

‘*Be good, Eddie. Sister is 
going to get Dr. Maynard,’’ 
she whispered to her brother, 





HER ARM MOVED MORE AND MORE 
MECHANICALLY. GRADUALLY SHE 
LET THE BIGHT OF THE ROPE 
TAKE MORE OF HER WEIGHT 
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THE BRAZEN CLAMOR 
OF THE BELL CAME 
TO HER EARS 

WITH LESSENING 


DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


of the building immedi- 
ately attracted her atten- 
tion. With a sudden rush 
of hope she remembered 
that a big bell had hung 
there. Probably it was 
there yet, and the whip- 
ping bell rope was what 
she heard. 

The contractor had been 
demolishing the mess hall 
when the coming of cold 
weather had put a stop to 
the work. Among the piles 
of boards near by he had 
left two ladders. Ann took 
the lighter of the two and, 
placing it against the 
eaves, soon climbed to the 
roof. There her difficulties 
began, for though theeaves 
were low the ridgepole 
was high. The slope was 
sharp, and the heavy roof- 
ing paper was slippery 
with sleet. 

Blinded and buffeted by 
a snow-laden wind, she 
found it no easy task to 
eraw] up that steep roof. 
But at last she managed 
to gain the ridgepole, and 
to her joy she found that 
the bell was still there, 
swinging in a cage at the 
very peak. A section of its 
rope hung down against 
the end wall, thrashing it 
like a whiplash. 

Lying close to the edge 
of the roof, she tried to 
seize this agile rope. It 
eluded her fingers a dozen 
times, and in her earnest- 
ness she forgot how pre- 
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when they had hastily eaten 
dinner. ‘‘ Take care of father.” 

Mr. Russell had sunk into a doze, and Ann 
did not think it wise to wake him. Hanging a 
lantern on her arm, she set out through the 
storm for the little pool where the motor boat 
was anchored. 

But all hope of using the craft vanished when 
she found the engine partly dismembered. 
After a moment of dismayed thought, Ann 


squared her shoulders resolutely. There was a} 


sharp knife among the tools in the cockpit, and 
this she slipped into her pocket. It might be 
useful in cutting off her oilskins in case of 
trouble. Then she got back into the dory and 
rowed out through the narrow entrance of the 
pool into the dangerous seas. 

Almost instantly the boat threatened to get 
out of control. Now rising swiftly on the crest 
of a wave, now lunging madly into a trough, 
it drifted away from the point. The bay was 
not only the short cut to town in winter; it 
was just now the only way, for in such bitter 
weather no woman and few men, indeed, could 
have made the seven-mile trip by land through 
the gathering snowdrifts. 

Sometimes it seemed to Ann that the boat 
would turn turtle in the ‘bursting seas, but it 


hid the lights of the town. Ann had only the 
vaguest idea of her course until a sudden 
louder churning of tossing waters reached her 
ears. The next moment the dory was among 
the beach boulders of Little Wood Island, and 
the starboard oar was wrenched from her 
hand. Its butt gave her a stinging upper cut 
under the chin. 

Cluteching the other oar, she rose to leap, 
and as the boat careened toward a flat rock 
she half jumped, half fell, out upon it. A 
higher rock lay close by, and, aided by strands 
of leathery seaweed, she pulled herself up on 
it. 

She was on the very edge of the island. Two 
big waves burst beneath her and filled the 
boat, and when the spent swash of the last 
was sucked back she sprang down and ran 
for the crown of the beach. She reached it be- 
fore the pursuing water could do more than 
elutch at her rubber boots. 

Without a moment of delay she started to 
cross the island. It was uninhabited and had 
always been so except for a brief period when 
private enterprise had tried to run a summer 
camp there, which ticks and mosquitoes and 





carious her .position was 
and leaned too far out. A 
violent gust of wind destroyed her balance, 
and a flying sheet of heavy paper struck her 
like a runaway kite. The blow was a violent 
one, and Ann was swept over the edge. 

But a sudden jar stopped her downward 
plunge at its very outset; Ann found herself 
suspended upright in mid-air forty feet above 
the frozen ground. Her tough oilskins had 
providentially caught on a projecting nail. 

When at last she dared to move, a few care- 
ful efforts convinced her that she could never 
pull herself up to the roof. Neither could she 
quite reach the bell rope, which had lodged 
across a piece of loose roofing paper that the 
wind had jammed against the cage. As she 
cast a desperate look round her, she noticed a 
big iron staple in one of the boards near at 
hand, and, peering down the wall, she made 
out a little shelf or platform five feet or less 
below it. 

She remembered having seen a flagpole at 
that end of the mess hall. Evidently it had 
passed up through the staple and a slot visible 
in the projecting peak; its butt had rested 
on the small shelf. Unquestionably the pole 
must have weighed much more than she did; 
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therefore the shelf would sustain her if she 
could gain it. Once her feet were on it she 
could reach the bell rope, and when that was 
in her hand she could summon help for her 
father—and herself. If she failed to land on 
the shelf—but she must not fail. 

With the knife in her left hand she reached 
up and began to cut away at the stiff jacket; she 
worked carefully, though somewhat blindly, 
for she had to keep her eyes on the iron staple, 
which her right hand gripped. At the fourth 
cut there was a quick sag and a ripping sound. 
She dropped the knife instantly, and, just as 
the cloth gave way, her left hand joined her 
right in a grip upon the staple. Her body 
dropped downward, and her feet struck the 
shelf. 

‘Ann immediately leaned out to the right and 
seized the bell rope. A moment later the strong 
clanging of the bell resounded. Surely the 
sound would reach the mainland, over the 
narrow channel. If it were heard, some one 
would come. Ann did not question that. The 
town knew too well the mysteries and the 
tragedies of the sea ever to ignore.any signal 
that seemed to come from it, especially in a 
storm. 

Though she soon grew very tired, she did 
not dare stop ringing for more than a minute 
at a time. Her legs became even more tired 
than her arms, and the only way she could ease 
them was by alternately shifting her weight 
from one to the other. The strain was becom- 
ing unendurable, when it occurred to her that 
she might make use of the bell rope. 

Leaving a long, loose end, she tied the rope 
to the staple, and, passing the free end round 
her body just under the arms, she knotted it 
again to the staple. The loop supported her 
fairly well, and she found great relief in lean- 
ing back against it. 

The relief, however, was only temporary. 
Her arm moved more and more mechanically. 
Gradually she let the bight of the rope take 
more of her weight. The brazen clamor of the 
bell came to her ears with lessening distinct- 
ness. At times she was not conscious of any 
sounds from bell or storm. Her head began to 
sag. Forty feet below was the bare ground, 
frozen as hard as marble. 

Again and again she painfully shook off the 
leaden lethargy. Her pulls at the bell rope be- 
came more spasmodic. At intervals she roused 
herself and made the bell peal lustily, but 
her efforts grew steadily fewer. 

The last thing she remembered was wrap- 
ping the slack of the rope round her arm as a 
further precaution against falling. 

It must have been very soon afterwards that 
the piereing note of a boat siren brought her 
back to consciousness. In a daze, not fully 
grasping the significance of the sound, she 
tugged frantically at the bell. In answer the 
whistle shrieked, full of power and encourage- 
ment. ‘‘Whoever you are and whatever’s the 
matter with you, I’m coming,’’ it seemed to 
Say. 

The bow light flashed suddenly into the range 
of Ann’s vision, and the boat came swinging 
and swashing up to the pier. What comfortable 
noises its spitting engine made! Two lights 
presently detached themselves from it and 
rapidly drifted along the pier. A big voice 
was lifted in ‘a sea hail. : 

Being sailors, Capt. Grummer and his two 
men brought Ann to the ground without diffi- 
culty. A few minutes afterwards she was in 
the hot engine room of the fast tug Gloria B., 
which had turned her stern to the wind and 
was racing back to the mainland to get a doctor 
for Mr. Russell. 

The storm was weakening when Ann, her 
quest ended at last, got back to the little cot- 
tage. Eddie had fallen asleep on the lounge. 
Her father was awake and in some pain from 
his broken leg, but Dr. Maynard soon hail 
that scientifically set. The doctor stayed until 
morning, and, thanks to his care, no complica- 
tions set in. In the course of time his patient 
was able to get about again as freely as usual! 





we will take—also your horse. It is not a 
pleasant country to walk in. Yet—who knows? 
We may return, and your white skin makes a 
good targef.’’ 

He turned to his men with a word of com- 
mand. They rode, splashing, out of the stream. 
One caught MacDonald’s horse ; others divided 
his clothes and equipment among them. Then, 
jeering at him, they rode off in the direction he 
had meant to take. 

They had left him his life, it was true, but 
he wondered whether, indeed, he should not 
have been better off if they had finished him 
with a merciful bullet. The sun and sand and 
alkaline water, old friends to the bandits, 
were to him terrifying foes. Already the sun 
had got to his head. He felt the first symptoms 
of that terrible heat exhaustion which takes 
the place of sunstroke in those latitudes. Stag- 
gering dizzily across the stretch of sand to the 
shade of the first big cottonwood, he lay there, 
gasping for breath. His body felt like a furnace. 

For some time MacDonald lay in anguish; 





he had no strength to move, he could not get 
his breath, and there was a racking pain in his 
side. After a while, however, as the heat of 
the day lessened, his breath came more natu- 
rally, the pain left him, and he found strength 
to sit up. 

Leaning weakly against the cottonwood, he 
looked round. The grove was a hundred yards 
long and half as wide. Beyond it, in every di- 
rection as far as the eye could see, stretched 
the grim desert backed by forbidding moun- 
tains. The thought of traveling afoot in his 
present condition over those weary miles he 
had come on his horse that morning was sick- 
ening, and yet with his returning strength 
had come a new desire for life, and he knew 
that his life would be worth little if the re- 
turning bandits found him there. 

Getting to his feet, he gingerly inspected the 
grove. There was no cover there worthy of the 
name. Neither was there any place of conceal- 
ment that his smarting eyes could detect in 
the surrounding desert. He decided to risk 





staying in the grove until night fell, for his 
shoulders and back were a fiery red, and when 
he got out of the shade he felt as if a branding 
iron had been pressed against his flesh. 

He had decided to make-tracks when night 
should fall, but where to? Now that his clothes 
and his money were gone he could not hope 
to pursue his scheme to desert even if he could 
cover the distance to the railway. All his 
bright visions in that direction were gone. 
There was nothing to do except to return to 
camp and take his medicine. And what a re- 
turn that would be! He had not only lost his 
horse, his arms and his uniform, but he had 
lost them without any resistance on his part; 
and the reason he had not been able to offer 
any resistance was that he had neglected the 
first duty of a soldier. By the time he had gone 
over and over his situation in mind he was in 
such a state that his fate at the hands of the 
bandits seemed of little concern to him. 

The afternoon wore on. The distant moun- 
tains turned purple; the shadows from the 





cottonwoods marched across the desert in 
lengthening strides. A coyote barked. A cov!- 
ness crept into the air that brought him new 
strength. Yet it reminded him of the cold night 
that would surely follow. In eamp he slept 
under two blankets and was none too warn). 
What should he do when night set in? 

The sun, dropping abruptly behind the west- 
ern hills, flung a banner of glory half roun: 
the horizon and made of the eastern moun. 
tains majestic cathedrals. But their beaut 
was lost on MaeDonald. How gladly would h: 
have exchanged their grandeur for the cheerfu 
banter of the evening mess! _ 

He got wearily to his feet. He had eatev 
nothing since morning, and the weakenin: 
effects of the heat were still on him. Yet, un 
less he intended to remain in that spot, he 
must be moving. Night was coming swiftly. 
He took his directions from the last glow 0! 
the setting sun and set out. 

He had not taken a dozen steps from the 
border of the grove when he cried out with 4 
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new pain. He had walked into a patch of sand|  ‘‘But what I don’t understand, MacDonald, | The-captain gave him a quick, sharp look, 
burs, and a hundred hot needle-like prickers | is how you happened to be so far out of your | but nodded assent. ‘‘Very well,’’ he agreed. | they knew themselves. It seems to have been 
stung his tender feet. In vain he tried to ex- | course,’’ he commented at last. But he apparently forgot to question Mac- | justified in this case, for MacDonald is top ser- 
tract them. They were too minute for his blunt} MacDonald lurched in his saddle. ‘‘That’s a | Donald when he came back from his success- | geant of Troop C himself, now. Incidentally, it 
fingers to grasp. He gave it up and tried to| long story, sir,’’ he stammered. ‘If you don’t | ful chase of the bandits, and in fact he never | may be added that the troop never had a better 
circle round the patch. They were everywhere; | mind, I’d rather have you ask me—later.’’ did ask that particular question again. He had | diseiplinarian. Such is the way of the army. 
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the reputation for knowing men better than 





wood. It was not in human flesh and blood to 
withstand the stab of pain each step caused 
him. He determined to wait until the first light 
of morning, when perhaps he could pick a way 
through the pests; he would travel as far as 
the sun would let him and take shelter under 
some mesquite bush until evening. 

But now, as he sat under the big cotton- 
wood, a coolness crept into the air that soon 
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set him shivering. He paced up and down the 
turf until the pain in his feet was too great to 
bear. Then he rested and shivered. From fear 
that the bandits would return he passed to 
fear that they would not. 

At last he could endure it no longer. He 
made his way through the night to the stream 
and again stretched out in it. In the heat of 
the day it had cooled him ; now it warmed him 
and in a measure relieved the sting of the burs. 
But he could not soak in it all night. After a 
while he crawled out on the farther. bank, 
scooped a hole in the still warm sand, covered 
himself to the neck in it, and fell into a trou- 
bled sleep, in which he dreamed that he had 
been court-martialed and sentenced to a year 
of imprisonment in a plaster cast. 

He awoke some time later with the convic- 
tion that the dream was an actuality, for his 
limbs failed to respond when he attempted to 
move them. They were held in a cold grip. 

Then he ,remembered and, with aching 
muscles, started to scoop the sand away. He 
had not entirely freed himself when he heard 
the sound of moving horses from the direction 
of the grove. He turned his head and caught 
the gleam of a fire. Presently it was blotted 
out by the forms of approaching animals. Mac- 
Donald lay motionless, with his heart pumping 
wildly, for in all the dozen or so animals only 
one saddle held a rider. Sounds of laughter 
came from the direction of the fire. Doubtless 
the Mexicans had returned and had now sent 
one of their number to water their horses 
while the others rested and ate. 

The animals splashed thirstily into the 
stream. The rider himself dismounted to drink. 
MacDonald could see him dimly, prostrate at 
the water’s edge. 

The thought of his wrongs at the hands of 
this band steeled him suddenly to attempt 
a bold and almost hopeless attack; perhaps 
there was also at the back of his head some 
thought of trying to redeem himself in his 
own estimation. He brushed aside the sand 
and, springing to his feet, rushed across the 
stream toward the kneeling man. 

MacDonald was halfway across before the 
fellow looked up and, witha ery of alarm, 
sprang to his feet. MacDonald expected a 
bullet then, but he kept on going. 

Whether the man was a new member of the 
band who had not seen the naked trooper in 
the afternoon, or whether it was the mere sud- 
denness of the soldier’s attack that unnerved 
him, MacDonald afterwards could only guess. 
At any rate, as the white form with arms out- 
stretched rushed forward, the Mexican yelled 
in fright, turned, and ran toward the camp 
fire. 

The horses, frightened, too, at the appari- 
tion, snorted and wheeled in the stream; but 
the soldier caught a swinging rein and leaped 
into the saddle. Then, yelling at the top of 
his lungs, he rode straight at the remaining 
animals. 

Herding together like so many sheep, they 
broke into a run in front of him. MacDonald 
looked back over his shoulder. From the direc- 
tion of the camp fire came a volley of shots. 
They went wide of their mark, however, and 
as the distance between him and the cotton- 
woods increased and there came no signs of 
pursuit he was satisfied that there had been 
no mounts left in the grove. 

It was noon again. Over the shimmering 
desert moved a queer cavalcade. In advance 
was a rider in a cavalry slicker. But he did 
not wear it as, by regulation, cavalry slickers 
should be worn. He had hooked the neck 
of the garment together, and he wore it over 
his head; the bottom of it, coming to his 
thighs, displayed bare limbs beneath. Follow- 
ing behind him came a dozen saddled and 
bridled, but riderless, horses. Among the 
horses MacDonald had found his own mount, 
which he now rode. The slicker had been tied 
to the saddle. 

Such was the sight that met the detail from 
Troop C, which had left camp an hour before 
in answer to a telephone call from a rancher 
up the valley complaining of a descent of the 
raiders the preceding night. 

The captain himself was in charge of the 
detail. He heard MacDonald’s story of what 
had happened with growing amazement and 
satisfaction. The account would make fine 
reading in his report to headquarters—the 
raiders’ horses captured within a few hours of 
the raid and all the men rounded up shortly 
afterwards, as they would be. There was little 
chance that they could elude him long afoot. 
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Continent and both poles have been 

reached, it might seem offhand that 
there is no more geography to discover. But 
the field of geography is not confined to explora- 
tion or even to the gathering of facts about the 
countries we already know. The basis of geog- 
raphy, as of all sciences, is of course facts, but 
what gives geography its unity and purpose 
is the point of view from which we study the 
facts. 

We study history to learn what people did 
and thought in the past, what their social, 
economic and political problems were, how 
they solved them and why they followed cer- 
tain customs and were led by certain ideals. 


Ne that Africa is no longer the Dark 


THE AIMS OF GEOGRAPHY 


HE historian thinks of history as a 
human science that interprets life in the 
past. The facts he gathers are more than 
dates of wars and dynasties. They are facts 
that show the everyday life of the people and 
that, in doing so, enable us to catch the spirit 
of the past and to interpret sympathetically 
the emotions, the feelings, the struggles and 
compromises of opinion recorded in the deeds 
of ages gone by. 

We study geography to learn about the dif- 
ferent countries and peoples of the world; 
what the people are doing, how they live, 
what their natural resources are and what use 





THE USE OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 
... HAS GIVEN US STANDARD TIME 


they make of them, what they contribute to 
the world’s welfare, and in what ways they 
are dependent on other peoples and nations. 

The geographer has as his field of study the 
whole earth. He has been gathering facts for 
ages—facts about the situation of mountains, 
plains, rivers, seas and oceans; facts about 
climate and weather, about plants and animals, 
about products of soils, mines and factory, about 
ocean currents and fishing grounds, and facts 
about the distribution and numbers of peoples. 
He has described and mapped ,countries so 
thoroughly that it is now possible to get from 
reading and study a good impression of what 
you would see in any country of the world. 

But anyone can know a great host of facts 
about a country and not know its geography, 
just as he can copy an article on a typewriter 
without knowing what it is all about. The 
geographer must see through the facts and 
study their relations. He wants to know how 
the rocks and the climate influence the soils, 
for what crops the soils are best adapted, how 
the climate or the weather of the growing 
seasons influences the crops and the natural 
vegetation, and how they in turn influence the 
occupations of the people. He wants to know 
not only where the mountains are but their 
height, their direction, their relation to the 
climate and to the distribution of vegetation, 
how they affect the movements of men, 
whether they have gateways or are barriers to 
the movement of life. He wants to know not 
only where the rivers are but how they influ- 
ence the life of the people along their sides. 
Rivers are naturally flowing roads; they bind 
together the people along their banks; they 
are in many countries the arteries of life. Can 
they be used? What problems do they present? 
How have they affected: the lives of the people 
and the history of the region through which 
they flow? 

Wherever we start in geography, we find our- 
selves led irresistibly onward to some human 
relationship. Even the motions of the earth, 
seemingly so uninteresting and difficult to 
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understand, have their human side. The use 
of latitude and longitude, which have been 
worked out as a result of studying those mo- 
tions, has given us standard time, township 
and section lines, parallels and meridians as 
boundaries of states or nations. There is thus 
a human side even to the most fundamental 
features of the earth. : 

Indeed, so intimate are the relationships in 
geography that the science may be described 
as a study of the causal relationships between 
the earth and the life it supports. Man is 
everywhere influenced by the earth features 
that surround him. Of necessity the man of 
the desert is a nomad, and the man of the 
plateaus a herdsman. The mountaineer has 
certain well-recognized characteristics wher- 
ever he is found, and the seafaring man differs 
little from one coast to another. 

Out of the study of relationships between 
the earth and its people have come certain 
established principles of human geography. 
Similarities are found in the manner of life 
in far distant regions that make it possible to 
grasp quickly the salient features of a country. 
But man is not only influenced by the earth 
features amid which he lives; he puts his 
mark upon the earth itself. Wherever man is 
found is found also the house and the trail, 
the cultivated field, the mine or the quarry. 
The house in form or material may reflect the 
landscape of which it is a part, be it sods, 
stone, snow, mud, bricks or wood. The trail 
is the bond that unites him with other peoples. 
The trail may become a road, the road a high- 
way, and, as time passes and the country grows 
economically and socially, the highway may 
become a great national route of commerce and 
trade. With each expansion of interests, the 
social and economic relationships of people be- 
come more complex and intricate until to-day 
the earth is so united into a great neighbor- 
hood with a community of interests that a 
change in one section may affect the interre- 
lations of the whole world. 

A wheat failure in. Argentina helped bring 
about a wheatless day each week during the 
war; and a poor harvest season in the Middle 
West in 1917 caused the farmers there to seek 
seed corn for 1918 from New England. 

Are we interested in the weather of the 
Argentine country ? Not particularly when we 
think of geography as a patchwork quilt of 
unrelated items. But when we view the earth 
as a unit, as the home of human beings all 
of whom are bound together by the common 
necessity of making a living, then we see that 
the geography of Argentina, of California, of 
France, Belgium or Palestine, is of personal 
moment to every one of us. The student of 
human geography traces those relationships, 
studies their effects and thus helps to interpret 
the ways of man over the world. 

A single item may lead us the world over: 
The geography of wheat is more than a study 
of the soil, climate and surface conditions that 
explain the situation of the great granaries 
of- the world. The temperate world lives on 
wheat, and a scarcity in one large granary 
may mean a world shortage and the necessary 
changes in dietary that we now know from 
personal experience. North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia are bound 
together by a common interest in the yearly 
wheat crop. A wheat field in Dakota or Mani- 
toba may lead us easily to a study of the whole 
world. Corn, cotton, iron, copper, coal or sugar 
may lead us to equally far-reaching studies. 

Geography is a vibrant subject, its problems 





A WHEAT FAILURE IN ARGENTINA 
HELPFD BRING 
ABOUT A WHEATLESS DAY 


are ever new, and the facts of to-day may be 
only of historic interest to-morrow. The hills 
may be everlasting, the climate and soil may 
be unchanged, but the ways in which man 
makes use of the natural resources round him 
change with the economic pulses of demand and 
supply. The days of cheap land for beef produc- 
tion are virtually over. The amount of new land 
is constantly decreasing. Man is using land more 
and more intensively. Dry land grain farming 
is taking the place of extensive grazing, and 
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TO-DAY ... WE ARE MORE THAN 
INTERESTED IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
COAL, WHEAT AND SUGAR 


dairying is replacing beef production. In that 
manner economic changes are brought about 
that cause a decrease in the meat supply of the 
world and the consequent rise in beef prices. 

Geography finds its field in the interpretation 
of life conditions over the world in the present. 
History is devoted to the interpretation of the 
past, but the historian of to-day is necessarily 
a student of geography, for without a study of 
the setting of the earth stage on which the 
people of the past lived and worked out their 
social and political problems he cannot under- 
stand the play of life. 

In the field of history the student of human 
geography finds some of his most striking illus- 
trations of the intimate relations between the 
physical earth and the life upon it. He learns 
with interest that one of our great railways 
across the Appalachians twice tunnels beneath 
old buffalo trails. Now, as in the past, physical 
features influence the movement of life. 


THE MOST HUMAN OF SUBJECTS 


“N EOGRAPHY to-day is new because a 
(| new spirit has entered it. Exploration, 
description, and the recording of new 
facts are still as significant as of old, because 
even the known is not necessarily fully known. 
But it is the study of the causal relationships 
between life and the surrounding conditions 
that makes modern geography a superstructure 
of ever-increasing height and beauty, based on 
the old geography of facts. The problems of 
human geography are so numerous and 80 va- 
ried that a beginning has only been made in 
forming the everlasting truths that give strength 
toany science. Geography, once considered as 
fixed and almost finished, has become a new 
subject that offers a field for trained workers 
for a long period to come. Its scope has become 
humanized. To-day the world is thinking and 
talking geography as never before. The prob- 
lems of the world at war were fundamentally 
problems in geographical relationships; so, 
too, are the problems of the world at peace. 

In the days before the great world struggle 
the market and the grocery satisfied our physi- 
cal needs, and we gave small thought to our 
geographical relationships, confident that an 
abundant nature and modern business methods 
would give us an ever-renewed supply of the 
necessaries of life. Most of us had become so 
far removed from the land that sustained us that 
we paid no heed to geography. 

To-day our geographical relationships are 
ever before us; we are more than interested in 
the geography of coal, wheat and sugar. We real- 
ize as never before how important and personal 
a matter the geographical relationships of the 
world are, and how deeply rooted in the earth 
are all the great struggles of men, whether for 
food, for political or economic control, for mili- 
tary supremacy, for trade or for colonial expan- 
sion. Geography has ‘‘eome back’’ because it 
is a human subject that elucidates human 
relationships and interprets human conditions. 
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THE SON OF A ‘GENTLEMAN BORN’ 


“Sy Charles Boardman Hawes 


\ ic EN in the early morning the Alley | 
learned of Mr. Grigsby’s death, the 
people, gathering by their doors, 

talked in undertones and watched the windows 
with the drawn shades. For now that the father 
had died they forgot the years of hard feeling 
and were ready to open hospitable hearts to 
the boy who was left alone in the world. 

‘**Tis a shame for a great lad like him to 
have no job,’’ they said, ‘‘and the 
sooner he’s working the better. But 
all this is hard on him, and a word 
of cheer do never come amiss. ’’ 

By and by Mrs. Logue went over 
and knocked, and when Dennie came 
to the door she marched him straight 
across the yard to her own house 
where breakfast was steaming on 
the table. 

‘*Kat hearty,’’ she said; ‘‘it’ll do 
you a world of good.’’ 

Officer Logue seconded her speech 
with a gruff, ‘‘That’s right! Pitch 
in!’’ And all the little Logues ate 
oatmeal in embarrassed silence. 

Meanwhile Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. 
Petersen and Mrs. McCluskey, neg- 
lecting their own large and vocifer- 
ous families, went over to clean the 
three rooms in the red house. 

‘* Though you’d be surprised,’’ 
they informed the Alley, ‘‘to see how 
neat and clean it do be already, ex- 
cept for the bottles that, was broke 
on the floor. ’’ 

Mrs. McCluskey, whose husband 
was foreman in the mill yard, re- 
strained her spouse with great diffi- 
culty from posting over to the red 
house instantly and offering Dennie 
a job. 

‘* For shame! ’’ the kind woman 
cried. ‘‘Would ye not give the lad 
time to mourn in decent comfort ?’’ 

There were certain things, how- 
ever, that Dennie Grigsby could not 
forget. For three days he accepted 
the embarrassing but unavoidable hospitality 
of the Alley and listened to plans in his behalf; 
but although he said nothing, he rebelled in- 
wardly against the mill yard, the baggage 
room at the station and the other jobs that 
were suggested. All his life he had longed for 
friends, but these people who now wished to 
befriend him were, he felt, no true friends of 
his. He had faced for years their cold indif- 
ference, and now in this time of trouble the 
memory of it haunted him. 

To only one person, old Mr. McGill, who 
was janitor of a downtown office building, 
did Dennie give any hint of his intentions, 
and Mr. McGill kept the secret well. Halting 
Dennie on the street one evening, he put his 
hand under the boy’s arm and walked along 
beside him. 

‘“They tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re going to 
work in the mill?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Dennie, ‘‘I think not.’’ 

He did not resent the question ; the old man 
had treated him as a friend, and he was one 
of the few people that Dennie liked. 

Mr. McGill was surprised. ‘‘ Not work in 
the mill? Why, they tell me Mr. McCluskey 
got you a first-rate job!’’ 

‘*He hasn’t asked me if I want a job.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t asked you about it, eh? Well, well! 
And have you made plans of your own?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. >”? 

Mr. McGill looked curiously at the slim, 
gray-eyed lad and smiled. ‘‘Good boy,’’ he 
said and asked no questions. Nor did Dennie, 
resolute and taciturn, tell him anything more. 

The morning after the funeral, abandoning 
the walnut furniture, the meagrely stocked 
pantry and all the worldly goods of the house 
of Grigsby, Dennie slipped out of the old red 
dwelling before it was fully daylight and dis- 
appeared in the shadow of the fence that ran 
along the bank of the stream. 

Bangor, as he came out into the city, had 
not yet awakened to the activities of the day. 
There was no one in the streets; no one in 
the shops and stores. Drawn shades made the 
buildings seem like giants sleeping with closed 
eyes. But the air was clear and cool and fresh, 
and everything seemed just on the point of stir- 
ring. 

The years that had passed since father and 
son came to the Alley and settled in three 
rooms at one end of the red house had removed 
them so far from their neighbors that Dennie 
in all truth and sincerity could neither forgive 
nor forget the breach. On the day of their 
arrival the Alley, turning out to do them honor, 
had been repelled by its first glimpse of old 
Grigsby’s stately height and lofty glances. 

‘*And wouldn’t ye think he do be ownin’ 
the earth,’’ the Alley said of him, ‘‘him 
walkin’ along that lofty and scornful like?’’ 

The furniture that the moving van left on 
the narrow porch served only to increase their 
wonder. There were four chairs, two beds, two 
tables, a sideboard and a desk. But although 
they were scarred and rickety, the carved 
walnut trimmed with brass attained to a 





splendor that not even Mrs. 
Hogan’s ‘*‘ front - room set ’’ 
could equal, and the curiosity 
of the Alley waxed strong. 
‘*In the morning, ’’ it said, 
**he’ll be goin’ to work, and 
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Chapter Two. 
Mr. Ware promises 
Dennie light work 

and lots of fun 


‘*Well, boy, what’re ye 
lookin’ fer round here? Lost 
something ?’’ 

The voice descended from 
a heap of old sails, on the 
top of which the man who 











“WHAT SAY. BOY?... WILL YOU TAKE A BERTH WITH ME? FIVE A WEEK AND YOUR 
KEEP—AND MUM'S THE WORD" 


we’ll know what’s his trade.’’ But 
seven o’clock and eight o’clock and 
nine o’clock found him putting 
his three rooms in order, with the 
help of little Dennie, his son. 

**On Monday, then, he’ll be goin’ 
to work,’’ the Alley prophesied, 
‘‘and we’ll learn all about him. 
And before long his old woman’ll 
come with the rest of the children, 
and it may be she’]] be a sociable sort.’’ But 
on Monday morning Mr. Grigsby did not 
appear to public view until ten o’clock. His 
leisurely course to the grocery drew upon him 
keenest disapproval, and the barbed shafts of 
criticism were touched with causticity when 
the gaze of the neighbors fell on his white 
stock, his eyeglasses and his cane. 

‘*A cane!’’ gasped the Alley. ‘‘Would you 
believe it? A cane!’’ 

In all the windows of the Alley were eyes 
that marked his leisurely return to the red 
house, with his cane in one hand and a basket 
of groceries in the other. Children, sent forth 
as scouts, picked an acquaintance with little 
Dennie, whose sociable nature rejoiced in new 
friends. Peering into the dimly lighted inner 
room, they saw Mr. Grigsby sitting at the 
walnut desk, a pen in his hand, evidently 
writing a letter. 

‘*And he scowled like, he was mad,’’ the 
children told the Alley that evening, ‘‘and he 
tore up one letter, and then he wrote another, 
and tore up that one, too; and then he saw us 
lookin’ in and came out real mad. And then 
he grabbed Dennie and took him in and shut 
the door. ’’ 

He had taken Dennie in and shut the door! 
There was more in those words than the 
speaker ever dreamed. 

When the Alley had begun to get used to 
his unusual manner of life, Mr. Grigsby went 
away one day in the early afternoon and set 
tongues wagging anew by returning at dusk, 
unsteady of foot and thick of voice, but more 
aloof than ever: Their resentment grew day 
by day, week by week, month by month, 
until it had formed round the wall of his 
aloofness an outer wall through which there 
was no passing. 

Such was Denman Grigsby’s heritage. 

Making his way down the stream to the 
Franklin Street bridge, Dennie crossed it and 
kept on through West Market Square and 
down Front Street until he came at last to the 
water front below the steamboat wharves and 
the coal sheds, where from the bridge, on that 
afternoon that seemed so long ago, he had seen 
the yardarms of the Italian bark. But no sign of 
the vessel met his eyes; her masts and spars, 
her gay flag and her brown men were gone. 

There was the very dock. There were the 
selfsame rings through which her hawsers had 
passed. There was the berth where she had 
rested. The river water rippled round the 
brown piles, a skiff bobbed at the end of its 
painter, and a lean cat slunk away; for the 
time being the wharves were almost deserted. 








spoke was smiling at Dennie with 
a great red-faced smile that re- 
minded him for all the world of 
the sun glaring out of a smoky 
sky. 
‘*Good morning, Mr. Ware!’’ 
Dennie replied, with more than 
usual cordiality. ‘‘When did the 
bark sail that has been moored 
here for the past ten days?’’ 

In his solitary rambles down the water front 
he had often run across the swarthy man, and, 
drawn to him by his good-natured grin and 
cheery banter, he had struck up a friendship 
after a sort. 

‘*Went out on flood tide this morning—three 

o’clock — tug Samuel Stuart. What was ye 
lookin’ fer? Berth, maybe ?’’ 
‘Why, yes, I thought they might need a 
boy. ” 
‘*Humph! You’d hire as a boy and do a 
man’s work. Salt horse and sour bread. Cock- 
roaches and fleas and— Well, worse than 
them. What’re you lookin’ fer a job fer, any- 
how ?’’ 

‘*T’ve got to do something, ’’ said Dennie. 

‘* Humph!’’ Mr. Ware grunted with more 
than usual vigor. ‘‘ Good thing that bark’s 
gone and I’ve come. A fine show you’d have 
on a craft of her lines, and you not knowing 
the skipper’s lingo! You all alone?’’ 

“*Yes, sir. ” 

Mr. Ware rubbed his chin reflectively and 
stared a longtime at the bits of wood that 
came floating down the river. ‘‘Where’s your 
mother ?’’ he asked at last. 

The question popped out so abruptly that it 
startled Dennie. ‘‘ I’ve never seen her,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘She died, I think, when I was a 
baby. ’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ Mr. Ware continued to study the 
floating chips, then suddenly he asked another 
question as bluntly as before: ‘‘Where’s your 
father ?’’ 

‘*He died this week.’’ 

‘*Humph! Where’s your folks?’’ 

‘**T have none.’’ 

‘*Humph! No folks, no money!’’ Rubbing 
his chin and tapping his knee, Mr. Ware con- 
tinued to stare at the river. ‘‘Boy,’’ he said 
at last, ‘‘I’ve seen quite a bit of you down 
here by the river these last three years. You 
don’t run to company; you’re close-mouthed 
as a clam—I vum, it ain’t far wrong to say 
you’ve got discretion! And more’n all that, 
I’ve kind of took a shine to you. You ain’t 
always shootin’ off your face. Now, I’ve got 
a likely little business of my own down here a 
ways, and I need just such a close-mouthed, 
clammy feller as you to help me out. ’’ 

As Mr. Ware again paused for breath, Dennie 
glanced sharply at his red, good-natured face. 
In his wanderings up and down the water 
front Dennie had acquired a vague notion that 
Mr. Ware’s business, although lucrative, was 
more than ordinarily hazardous. And some- 
times it was whispered—although no one ever 
seemed able to confirm the story—that there 





were more sharp tricks behind his apparently 
rather stupid grin than the ordinary man would 
give him credit for. But he had always been 
friendly ; and as the lad noticed the laughter 
wrinkles at the corners of his mouth and eyes 
and thought. how much good food he must 
have eaten to achieve his present state of com- 
fortable corpulence, he was inclined to discount 
the water-front gossips. 

‘*Yes,’’ Mr. Ware repeated, ‘‘clam- 
my and cosy! Them’s my two re- 
quirements. What say, boy? Bark’s 
gone. I’m here. Will you take a berth 
with me? Five a week and your 
keep—and mum’s the word. ’’ 

**T could get ten at the mill.’’ 

‘*Split the difference. Seven a 
week. Light work and lots of fun— 
you won’t get those at the mill. Will 
you come?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Dennie said slowly. He 
was glad to find a solution of his 
difficulties that would take him away 
from the Alley and the mill yard, 
even though he regretted the swiftly 
fading dream of a free life at sea. 
‘*Yes, I’ll hire out to you.’’ 

Mr. Ware’s next words disconcerted 
Dennie, so accurately had the big 
man read his mind. 

‘*You’ll be away from the Alley 
and the mill, lad,’’ he said, with his 
eyes boring straight into Dennie’s 
own, ‘‘and you'll not lose the life 
at sea, either. Many’s the trip you’ll 
take down the bay in a snug motor 
boat—on business, of course, but - 
business is pleasure when a man’s 
in the right line of work. Yes! And 
there’ll be adventures, too, more 
thrilling than ever you’d find on a 
dago bark.’’ 

Mr. Ware got up and, followed by 
Dennie, sauntered across the wharf. 

Dennie wondered at Mr. Ware’s 
knowledge of his secret thoughts. Mr. 
Ware, notwithstanding his questions 
that seemed so careless, had his wits about 
him. He knew the water front inch by inch 
from the dam to Fort Point. He knew the 
mills above and the shipyards below. He knew 
the Alley from Harlow Street to the stream, 
and he knew well—very well—Daniel Logue, 
sergeant of police. 

After picking their way along the river front 
for three or four hundred yards, the two came 
to a narrow dock, in which two fishing boats 
lay ; it was closed at the head by a low board 
wall apparently nailed to the piles, on the edge 
of which stood a compact shed or house. 

Throwing the door of the shed wide open, 
Mr. Ware turned and smiled hospitably at 
Dennie. ‘‘In with you, lad!’’ he cried cheerily. 
‘*In you go!’’ 

Under the narrow window one man, lean 
and sour-visaged, was sitting before a bench. 
On either side of him were great baskets of 
boiled lobsters. A dozen or so were laid side 
by side on the bench, which was littered with 
red rubber bands. 

‘*That’s all right, Jim!’’ Mr. Ware called, 
as the lean man started up suspiciously. ‘‘ This 
’ere’s the boy I was telling you about. ’’ 

The lean man eyed Dennie malevolently. 
‘*He’s too young,’’ he said. 

‘“*No, no,’’ said Mr. Ware; ‘‘he’s clammy ; 
clammy and cosy.’’ Then he winked at Dennie 
as much as to say, ‘‘Never you mind him. 
He’s a cross old codger, but a good sort for all 
that.’’ Then, eying the baskets of lobsters, he 
asked the lean man: ‘‘How many did Ganz 
bring you?’”’ 

‘“Three hundred and twenty. ’’ 

**Good enough to peddle?’’ 

‘*T guess so. With rubber bands in ’em they 
ought to get by.’’ . 

Mr. Ware picked a lobster from the basket 
and smelled of it cautiously, then flipped its 
tail back from the body with his finger. The 
tail did not return to its original position, but 
there evidently was no objectionable odor, for 
Mr. Ware nodded assent to the lean man’s 
words and beckoned to Dennie. 

**See!’’ he said, laying the crustacean on its 
back. ‘‘You take a rubber band—so!—and a 
wooden peg—so!—then you slit up the belly of 
the fish—so!—very careful. Push in the peg, 
slip on the elastic, fasten it so! And there you 
are!’’ Now when Mr. Ware flipped the tail out 
straight from the body with his finger, it curled 
back into its first position. Mr. Ware turned a 
broad-faced smile of triumph on Dennie and 
pushed him a lobster, a peg, a rubber band, 
and the knife. 

Having observed exactly how it was done, 
Dennie sat on a tall three-legged stool and went 
clumsily to work. Five minutes later he held 
up the lobster, pulled back its tail, and then 
let it go. Immediately it curled back into place. 

‘*Good enough! Good enough!’’ Mr. Ware 
cried, clapping his thigh; and even the lean 
man uttered a grunt of approval. Without 
prying under the shell of the lobster neither of 
them could see a sign of the elastic or the peg. 

‘*You’ve done good,’’ Mr. Ware declared. 
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**Go to it! We’ve got to rush these lobsters off 
’fore they git old enough to smell.’’ With a 
broad smile on his face, he raised a trapdoor 
and disappeared down a flight of mossy stairs. 

When the five-thirty whistle blew that 
morning, the rattle of dishes could be heard 
in the kitchens up and down the Alley, and 
soon the pleasant smell of cooking filled the 
air. Presently the McCluskeys’ door opened 
and McCluskey himself appeared, yawning. 
He crossed the Alley sleepily and, coming to 
the door of the red house, hammered loudly 





with his fist. There was no reply. Again he 
knocked, and again. The drawn shades con- 
fronted him blankly ; there was no sound from 
within. 

** Dennie! ’’ he called. ‘* Hi, thar! Dennie 
Grigsby!’’ 

Mr. Piel appeared in the next door. ‘‘Wot’s 
der matter ?’’ 

‘6T’m lookin’ for the kid,’’ explained Mc- 
Cluskey. ‘‘I’ve got ’im a jobin the mill yard.’’ 

**Sol’’ 

Piel slipped out and the two pounded the 





door together, but still there was no reply. 


Aj BOUT WITH 






scarce on the San 

Diego Range, and 
the Yuba Cattle Company 
was moving its stock to 
lower pastures. Joe Bernard was one of the 
cowboys engaged in ‘‘combing the ridges’’ for 
thin cows. That is how he came to be up on 
the rough mountain slope above Tiny Valley. 

Joe had reined in his mount and was gazing 
down into the valley with evident consterna- 
tion. Suddenly now he let out a wild, high, 
cowboy yell, then another and another. Finally 
he exclaimed impatiently : 

‘They haven’t got a lick of sense; and they 
can’t hear a thing! But they’ve got to hear 
me—whoo-oop-ee-ee! Whoo-oop-ee-la!’’ 

Tiny Valley was a four-acre flat lying be- 
tween two rough, brushy ridges. A homely 
little board house stood near a splendid old 
live-oak tree. Off to one side a few rods there 
was a shake shed, a pole corral and a heavy 
ranch wagon. A short distance from the wagon 
a dozen bales of hay lay in a tumbled pile. An 
eight-year-old boy and his small sister were 
clambering happily about on the bales. Occa- 
sionally they stopped playing to watch an 
emaciated white cow that was moving eagerly 
toward them from across the flat. 

Although Joe had not been able to make 
the children hear him, against the high wind, 
their voices rose to him with startling distinct- 
ness. 

‘*Mamma,’’ called the boy, ‘‘there’s an old 
cow coming after our hay! Shall I drive her 
off ?’’ 

A woman holding a baby in her arms ap- 
peared at the cabin door. Joe, listening eagerly, 
managed to make out the words: ‘‘No, dear— 
starving—don’t you see?’’ 

**Newcomers, sure!’’ exclaimed Joe. Then, 
as the children seated themselves on a bale of 
hay to watch the cow, he exploded: ‘‘ Whoop- 
ee-ee! Ee-ee-hau! You folks wateh out for 
that cow—she’ll kill you, sure!’’ 

But the children made no sign of having 
heard him, and the mother went back into the 
cabin. 

‘*Those folks sure are ignorant about range 
cows,’’ muttered Joe, ‘‘and it’s a good half 
hour’s ride to where they are—unless I shoot 
straight down!’’ 

At the round-ups it was freely admitted that 
Joe Bernard never lost a cow because he was 
afraid to ride fast downhill. But he shook bis 
head now as he glanced appraisingly over the 
steep slope of brush and rocks that lay below 
him. Then, shifting his gaze to the thin white 
cow, he exclaimed uneasily: 

‘*And if that’s old Cactus Ann—yes, it sure 
is, the same fighting fool that horned Jim 
Lewy. She looks harmless enough now, all 
right ; but when one of those broncho cows gets 
thin and takes to feeding alone, why, look out; 
every little thing that moves, then, is a coyote 
coming to her funeral. I sure wish those chil- 
dren would fly for the house, ’’ 

Now, with his eyes on the children, Joe pic- 
tured in his imagination what might easily 
befall them. Then suddenly he found himself 
looking straight down the brushy, rock-strewn 
slope. 

‘*Here goes nothing!’’ he muttered grimly 
and put spurs to his horse. 

Joe’s mount, Trixie, was a splendid young 
gray, a tough, fast, well-reined vaquero horse 
and a native of the Mountain Empire Range. 
He had carried his fearless master on many a 
wild chase down mountains after cows, and he 
did not waver now. Down he sped; there rose 
a thunderous thud of hoofs on crisp earth 
blended with the ringing clang of steel shoes 
cutting granite and the furious crackling of 
brittle branches. On he lunged, ploughing 
through wiry brush thickets that grew chest- 
high, leaping down steep declivities and over 
loose rocks. Few cowboys would have under- 
taken such a ride; Joe himself would have 
hardly dared to undertake it on any horse 
except Trixie. 

Joe’s descent led down a steep ravine banked 
high with chaparral. His stout denim jumper 
was torn to ribbons, and Joe, as the cowboys 
say, was ‘‘being skinned by the brush,’’ when 
he at last came crashing through the scrub-oak 
thicket that bordered Tiny Valley. Trixie, al- 
though dripping with sweat, was still running 
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|e was getting| with eager abandon. Joe not only let him 


go, but he urged him on, for a moment before 
he had heard the sharp, angry bellow of a 
cow, then the children screaming, ‘‘Mamma! 
Mamma !’’ Now the mother was shrieking 
wildly, and the outery rose more piercingly 
than ever. 

As Joe shot out into the open, he saw the 
children’s mother running frantically toward 


By and by Officer Logue joined them and 
pounded, too; but all their efforts were in vain. 
After a time they went away, for there was 
no sign of Dennie Grigsby. 

The morning wore on. As the sun crept into 
the sky, a bustling youth in a blue uniform 
rode up on a bicycle. ‘‘Where’s Grigsby’s?’’ 
he shouted. 

‘*He’s dead!’’ the Alley proclaimed. 

‘*Where’s his house?’’ 

The Alley pointed many fingers at the old 
house on the bank of the stream, and the youth, 
too, assailed the red door, but got no answer. 





‘*What is it?’’ asked the Alley. ‘‘Is it a tel- 
egram? His boy’s here somewhere!’’ 

The messenger shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It 
ain’t no telegram. It’s a cablegram, ’’ he replied 
scornfully. ‘‘I’ll leave a notice.’’ 

‘*A cablegram!’’ gasped the Alley. A tele- 
gram was a rarity to the Alley, and the object 
of deep concern and long speculation; but 
eablegrams were of a world apart and savored 
of unfathomable mysteries. 

The bustling youth rode briskly away again, 
leaving the notice tucked under the red door. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CACTUS ANN 


she lunged toward Joe, who sprinted desper- 
ately for the space under the front axle. 

To the cowboy it seemed that in less than a 
second a pair of white horns flashed round the 
front wheel and made straight at him. Spurred 
by the fear of being pierced through the vitals, 

he dived for the space under the front axle. 
The cow leaped nimbly over the wagon pole 
and jabbed furiously at Joe’s legs as he pulled 
himself farther under cover. Banging against 
the heavy double tree brought her to her knees 
with a guttural baw] of rage. But almost before 


the cabin. The thin white cow was only a few 
feet behind her. 

With Trixie speeding across the flat on a 
thundering run, Joe breathlessly watched the 
race. Suddenly he boomed forth: 


Joe realized what was happening she had 
backed out, had whisked round the front 
wheel, and was making a drive at him from 
the side of the wagon. The cowboy narrowly 
escaped being gored before he could roll back 





‘*Run! Run! You’ve got to run!’’ 

Mrs. Arnold afterwards said that the cow- 
boy’s command saved her life; that it was as if 
she had been picked up bodily and set down 
inside the door by the vibrant impact of his 
words. She slammed the door shut and dropped 
the bar into place just as the cow struck the 
building. 

The unexpected resistance of the door 
brought the cow to her knees. But the next 
instant she was up on her feet and staring 
about wildly. Suddenly catching sight of the 
boy on the wagon, she gave a crazy flourish 
with her horns and started for him. The little 
girl was nowhere in view, but Joe could hear 
her screaming, ‘‘Mamma! Mamma!’’ from the 
direction of the bales of hay. 

Cutting the flat in two was a dry wash; it 
was about six feet deep, and its banks were 
perpendicular. Joe suspected that it was too 
wide for a horse to jump; but then the moun- 
tain slope had been too steep and rocky for 
a horse to descend. There was no time to 
make a detour now, and with another grim, 
‘*Here goes nothing!’’ he urged Trixie straight 
ahead. 

Speeding dauntlessly to the edge of the wash, 
Trixie gathered himself and made a flying 
leap. But it was too far; he landed afoul of 
the bank, struggled there for a moment, and 
then floundered back into the wash. 

Joe, with the alertness of an experienced 
roughrider, threw himself clear of the saddle 
and rolled over and over to keep from being 
crushed by his mount. One glance showed him 
Trixie lying on his back and kicking and 
pawing in every direction at once. Without a 
moment’s pause, Joe sprang to his feet and 
began to clamber out of the wash. Then, bare- 
handed and without a definite idea in his head, 
running as fast as he could in his high-heeled 
boots and his ‘‘chaps,’’ he went on across the 
flat. He had a bad kink in his neck and a dull, 
blinding pain in his head. He hoped that he 
should get to the wagon before the cow got 
the boy ; and then, in some way, he must save 
the little girl. 

The cow did not see Joe; she was on the 
other side of the wagon horning crazily at the 
bales of hay. The little girl was somewhere 
down among the bales; the air was quivering 
with her shrill cries. Suddenly the cowboy 
realized that the mother was running, scream- 
ing, from the direction of the cabin. 

‘*Go back!’’ he yelled huskily. ‘‘She’ll kill 
you, sure!’’ 

Joe had a cowboy’s dread of meeting a 
broncho cow in the open when unhorsed, but 
now he found himself shouting, ‘‘Hoo ah-h-h! 
Hoo ah-h-h-h!’’ to attract the maddened 
brute’s attention. 

When he was within a few feet of the end of 
the wagon pole the cow suddenly appeared 
from round the hind wheel. Her eyes blazed 
crazily, and the hair on her neck and spine was 


out of reach of her horns. 


Partly because he was somewhat 
dazed by his fall into the wash and 
partly because the enraged cow 
was wonderfully quick of action, 
his assailant was continually taking 
him by surprise. The soil round 
the wagon was finely powdered, 
and it rose from the cow’s 
hoofs in blinding clouds. To 
Joe it was like a nightmare 

in which a pair of horns 

kept emerging unexpectedly 
through the surrounding 
fog of dust. 

Suddenly the cowboy 
found himself possessed 
with the idea that he 
was surely going to get 
horned unless he could 
climb up on the wagon 
where the boy was. 
And a few moments 
later, when the cow 
was crowding eagerly 
forward under the 
front axle, he scram- 
bled dog fashion for 
the brake block. He 
moved as fast as he 
could, with the fear 
that he should fumble 
pressing hard upon 
him. He did fumble, and 
it was by a hairbreadth 
that he escaped being gored 
as he threw himself over 
the low sideboards. 

Joe realized that he 
must tease the cow in 
order to keep her from 
charging the little girl or 
the mother. A four-horse 
whip was lying in the 
wagon, and Joe, think- 
ing to prod the cow 
with the whipstock, 
stooped hastily to pick 
it up. As he did so, 
the small boy cried 
out excitedly, ‘‘Liz- 
zie, you go back be- 
fore she sees you!’’ 
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all a-bristle. With an explosive baw] of rage, 


With cold horror grip- 
ping his heart, Joe 
looked up and saw poor, 
frightened little Lizzie 
clambering hastily across 
the hay bales. 
**Go back!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Go 
back out of sight, quick!’? The 
cowboy’s words halted the little 
girl; she gave one awed look up 
‘at the commanding figure on the 
wagon, glanced fearfully over her 
shoulder toward the deep crevice be- 
neath the bales into which she had fallen 
when the cow first charged, then, remem- 
bering that she had started for her mother’s 


For what seemed an age then, Joe twisted | 
and dodged and rolled about under the wagon. | managed to close his fingers over the floating 


arms, she pushed blindly on. As she did so 
she sank knee-deep into a crack between two 
hay bales, tumbled over sidewise and lay 
there, screaming. 

In spite of Joe’s prod with the whipstock, 
the cow had turned her blazing eyes toward 
the erying child, and now without a pause 
she wheeled to charge. 

Joe, roused for the instant to swift, sure 
action, made a flying leap out over the hind 
wheel of the wagon. Every nerve and muscle 
leaped in unison with the purpose that im- 
pelled him ; it was as if he had heard a clarion 
voice that called, ‘‘Grab that cow by the tail— 
you must!’’ 

The cowboy came flying to the ground oppo- 
site the flank of the charging cow. His first 
swift grab at the brute’s tail missed, but he 
made a desperate snatch with his left hand and 




























































tassel. The next moment he 

was jerked halfway off his 

feet; then, as the cow wheeled to 

horn him, he narrowly escaped being 

sent spinning. Round and round, first 

this way, then that, they whirled. The cow 

was thin and light; that was all that saved 

Joe. There is a cowboy trick that was well 

known to Joe by which a man with a tail hold 

on a steer can throw the brute out of balance 

and tumble him to the ground. But he found 

the crazy nimbleness of the cow altogether 
disconcerting. 

The real trouble probably lay in the fact that 
he was still ‘partly dazed by his fall from the 
horse. Though his mind was clearing rapidly, 
he could not yet think and move quickly 
enough to get the offensive. 

After a minute or two of this defensive strug- 
gling, Joe heard the shrill voice of the boy ery- 
ing, ‘‘Run, Lizzie, run!’’ Out of the corner of 
his eye Joe caught the gleam of Lizzie’s red pin- 
afore moving swiftly toward the house. At the 
same moment he was nearly jerked off his feet 
as the cow whirled to charge the fleeing child. 

Like a flash of light, his mind cleared and 
left his instinct for swift action unfettered. 
With a long, free bound he fell into tow. He 
made another bound and still another, watch- 
ing eagerly for his chance. Suddenly now, 
when the cow was at almost full momen- 
tum, he sprang high into the air. Coming 
down with both feet together just as the ca- 
reering cow was raising her hind hoofs from 
the ground, he gave her a violent yank to 
one side. 

For an instant the cow strove desperately 
to regain her balance; then, with all her 
velocity working against her, she dropped as 
if she had been shot. Joe fell determinedly 
upon her hind legs; but there was no struggle; 
the cow lay inert except for her heavy breath- 
ing. 

Joe was reaching into his ‘‘chaps’’ pocket 
for a hogging rope when he heard a rapid pat- 
tering of bare feet on the hard adobe—it was 
the boy racing like a greyhound for the cabin. 
Beyond him Joe could see the little girl run- 
ning into her mother’s outstretched arms. The 
cowboy, with a satisfied grin, proceeded with 
his tying. 

Trixie was not badly hurt by the fall into the 
wash. After Joe had left him to rest for two 





weeks in pasture he was as good a horse as ever. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


E should avoid personal extravagance if 
we would escape national poverty. 
No Joy is like the Joy of Fame, 
No Heat is like the Heat of Shame. 
HERE are strong men who cannot draw 
a hundred dollars from the bank without 
losing taeir balance. 


O many are the purposes for which finger 
prints are used at present that at least 
one college, New York University, is giving a 
course in the science of finger prints. It is con- 
ducted by a member of the Finger Print Bureau 
of the City Magistrates’ Courts of New York 
and prepares students to take the municipal 
civil service examinations. 
MAN of unique distinction died recently 
in London. He was a waiter at the 
Criterion Restaurant, Orio Alessandro by 
name, and is said to have been the first man 
to serve a course dinner aboard an airship in 
flight. He achieved fame by carrying plates of 
soup in his teeth while he clung with both 
hands to the rails of the airship. 


WRITER who has observed the enthu- 

siasm with which America welcomed its 
heroes who have just returned from France 
reminds us of the fate of certain heroes of the 
past and expresses the hope that contemporary 
heroes are not destined to share it. Robert 
Morris, Daniel D. Tompkins, Gen. Grant and 
Adm. Dewey are among those for whom hero 
worship changed to neglect or abuse ; and much 
in the life of Washington suggests that it was 
because he was keenly aware of the danger of 
being a hero that he guarded himself always 
against doing anything to arouse the slightest 
suspicion that he was conceited or arrogant. 


HE old custom of expressing admiration 
for the President of the United States by 
giving him a cheese led to some incidents that 
are not described in school histories. During 
Thomas Jefferson’s administration a six-horse 
team hauled to the White House a cheese that 
bore the inscription, ‘‘The greatest cheese in 
America for the greatest man in America’’; 
and Andrew Jackson served at his last public 
reception a cheese that weighed half a ton, 
which New England admirers had sent him. 
A contemporary writer says that the odor filled 
every room in the White House, and, as states- 
men carried away big chunks of the cheese in 
their pockets, it even penetrated to the halls 
of the Capitol. 
CCORDING toan explanation of the insig- 
nia of army rank, ingenious, whether or 
not it is true, a single chevron originally desig- 
nated the householder; that is, the man who 
had a roof and who brought to the army a few 
men who served under him. Two chevrons 
designated the commander of men from two 


houses ; three chevrons, the commander of men | 


from several houses. The bars of lieutenants 
and captains represented garrisons or com- 
mands within walls; the leaves of majors and 
lieutenant colonels, commands as large as could 
be assembled under a great tree; the eagle of 
a colonel, as many men as a flying eagle can 
see from a great height; and the star of the gen- 
eral, the highest command of all. 


Fewer st there has been so much talk 
about camouflage that the word itself is 
almost worn out, writers for the inost part 
have neglected its humorous side. The Germans 
who engaged a certain British battleship first 
learned that it was only a wooden dummy when 
after destroying it they found three men cling- 
ing to a floating fifteen-inch gun. A mule was 
harnessed and hidden in a wooden tank in such 





a way that it moved the tank without being | 


seen, but it spoiled things by balking in the 
open and kicking the tank to pieces. A man 
who had carefully concealed a large hut from 
aircraft so far forgot the purpose of his job 
that he built a neat gravel walk up to the door 
and outlined the garden with light stones. 


os 
THE PEACE POSTPONED 


HEN our Senators rejected the treaty 

V V of peace and with it the covenant of 

the League of Nations, they brought 
about one great misfortune. They chilled the 
hope of Europe and postponed the settling of 
a question that greatly needs to be settled. A 
host of simple folk in Europe, to whom the 
United States seems great and strong almost 
beyond belief, learned with dismay that we 
had declined to share their burdens. That 
weakened their faith in the newly established 
League of Nations and made them slower to 
go to work in content and confidence. And it 
will have somewhat the same effect here, 
where it will prolong the play of the over- 
wrought feelings that the whole perplexing 
question has aroused and prevent our turning 
with a free mind to the domestic problems that 
need our concentrated attention. 

Indeed, the whole matter has got into a fine 
tangle. There are those who say that in Europe 
the President promised more than he could 
perform, and that in getting the peace treaty 
and the covenant of the League woven into 
one piece he put the Senate—which, after all, 
has as much to say about treaties as he—into 
a position intolerable to spirited men, who 
intend not to surrender their lawful responsi- 
bility but to do their lawful work. On the 
other hand, there are those who see in what 
the Senators have done more hurt pride than 
sense of duty, more partisanship than patriot- 
ism, more ill will to the President than good 
will to the public. Between the two views 
The Companion need not decide. Its readers 
are as competent as it is to impute motives—a 
thankless and most uncertain task at best. 

What The Companion can usefully consider 
is where it all leaves us; whether, after all, 
the matter is as bad as it seems. Let us analyze 
a little. What we all want is a way of prevent- 
ing war. We have seen—what have we not 
seen? And the sight has filled us with an 
unutterable loathing; we never want to see its 
horrid like again. That there shall be no more 
‘tmodern’’ war—and it will be still more ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ when it comes again—is an aspiration that 
is fine and noble. It has the logic of the heart 
behind it, and that logic is absolute—within 
its own domain. 

From that aspiration sprang the idea of a 
league of nations as an instrument by which 
men might bring about a world in which peace 
and universal good will should reign. But 
instruments fashioned to bring about the desire 
of the heart are properly judged, as all tools 
are judged, not by the heart but by the head. 
There are those who say that a league of 
nations is not a proper instrument for the task 
we have in mind. Their contention is not to be 
flouted, but to be considered. Still, the idea of a 
league of nations is so vague as to bear not 
much more relation to an instrument than a 
lump of steel bears to the well-shaped tool that 
undoubtedly lies within it if our wits can 
fashion it. The league, then, may be still 
regarded as within the province of the heart. 

But the covenant—the actual tool—is wholly 
a matter for the brain. What form it shall take 
is to be determined by the men who have the 
greatest knowledge of the difficulties and the 
peculiarities of the work it is to do. It must be 
fashioned exactly so. Now, the work of states- 
manship that it is to do is the greatest and 
most difficult that the mind of man has ever 
conceived. Since that is so, we surely need not 
regret unduly that more time is to be taken 
for consideration, for debate, for sober second 
thought. If it all ends in a better covenant, we 
may well rejoice, for a plan that will work has 
worth; all other plans have none; and if by 
delay we get a plan that will work, we need 
not regret the disappointment and the unrest 
that seem now destined to last a little longer 
both in Europe and at home. Hasty action 
would perhaps have been an opiate; what we 
want is a cure. 

‘Nor need we feel ashamed that the reserva- 
tions that have been proposed are, as scornful 
men say, wholly designed to save our own 
skins. It will not do Europe any good to have us 
as members of the League if we are unwilling 
and suspicious; still less, if we feel ourselves 
controlled, hampered, exploited. We are not a 
meek or a patient people; we might easily 
break away from the League and, in breaking 
away, break the League. No, if we are to be 
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happy and useful in the new relation, we must 
feel safe. A league that fails will make any 
league impossible for centuries, and a league 
with which the United States, one of the most 
powerful nations in the world, is not satisfied 
is a league that will fail. 

The real selfishness would be to seek to use 
such a league for our own aggrandizement. We 
do not wish to do that or to have anyone else 
do it, either. What we want is an instrument 
that will make us all safe—Europeans and 
Americans together. That requires thought, 
and thought requires time. It is not an un-» 
mixed calamity that the decision is postponed. 


o 9 


THE PROSPECTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


T is often taken for granted that the women 
] of the entire country will be able to vote at 
the Presidential election next November, 
but it is by no means certain that they will. 
They cannot do so until the nineteenth amend- 
ment has been ratified by three fourths of the 
states; and at present it is doubtful whether 
the amendment can be ratified before 1921 at 
the earliest. 

There are forty-eight states ; therefore thirty- 
six must accept the amendment before it be- 
comes law. Twenty have already done so. Rhode 
Island is likely to ratify in January, and Mary- 
land, Kentucky and New Jersey may follow 
its example, though the newly elected legis- 
latures of Maryland and Kentucky are doubt- 
ful. Even if all of them vote for the amendment, 
there will still be twelve ratifications lacking; 
and those can be got only at special sessions of 
the legislatures called for that purpose by the 
governors of the states. 

Some governors are ready to take that step. 
It is said that special sessions have been prom- 
ised in Colorado, Nevada, Idaho and South 
Dakota, and that others will probably follow 
during the winter. Whether therewill be enough 
is doubtful. Certain restrictions in the constitu- 
tions of Florida and Tennessee prevent the 
governors of those states from calling a special 
session to ratify the amendment. The governors 
of Louisiana, Connecticut and Vermont are 
known to be opposed to a special session, and 
there are several other states—particularly in 
the South, where woman suffrage by Federal 
enactment is least popular—that are not re- 
garded as hopeful ground. Three Southern 
states, Virginia, Georgia and Alabama, have 
already voted not to ratify the amendment. 

The friends of woman suffrage are confident 
that the amendment will finally pass; and they 
are probably right. But it begins to seem that 
their hope of seeing all the women of the 
country enfranchised in time to vote for Mr. 
Wilson’s successor is likely to be disappointed. 
Even so, something like eleven millions of 
women enfranchised by the vote of the states 
in which they live will be entitled to cast their 
votes at the election in November. 


eo. 
PIONEER SCOUTS 


EOPLE living in towns and cities have 
P come to recognize the value to the com- 

munity of the training that the boy gets 
who is a member of an alert Scout organiza- 
tion, under the supervision of a competent 
scoutmaster. The knowledge of outdoor life 
that he acquires is of benefit to him, but even 
more important is the spirit of codperation and 
good citizenship that is fundamental in the 
Scout teaching. Boys of various kinds and of 
various grades of society learn to work together 
and to have respect and consideration for one 
another ; they learn also that it is the individ- 
ual’s duty to protect the society that gives him 
protection. 

Hitherto the boys living in thinly settled 
parts of the country have had no opportunity 
to become Scouts. Many of them know of the 
organization and have wanted to have a part 
in it. But the rule has been that they must 
either form a new troop or join a troop already 
organized ; and in regions where perhaps there 
were only three or four boys of eligible age in 
as many square miles the requirement was 
prohibitive. The failure of the Scout organiza- 
tion to enlist the excellent human material of 
the wide country spaces has limited its useful- 
ness. Now a provision has been made under 
which no boy need feel:any longer that he is 
left out. A new class of Scouts is to be organ- 
ized to include those boys who, owing to their 
situation, cannot form themselves into troops. 
They are to have the opportunity of becoming 
Pioneer Scouts, and it is quite likely that the 
Pioneer Scout will be able to teach the Troop 
Scout a good many things. It is also likely that 
from the ideals that animate the Troop Scouts 





the Pioneer Scout will learn lessons for which 
he, his community and the whole country will 
ultimately be grateful. 


os 
THE FARMER IN POLITICS 


T a time when old political divisions are 
fading out, and new lines of cleavage, 
=™ often following the boundaries of class 
or of occupation, are beginning to appear, it is 
interesting to speculate on the probable course 
that the great farming population of the coun- 
try will take. The farmers do not, perhaps, 
number an actual majority of the voters, but 
they come so near it that their influence, if it 
could be diverted to the support of any single 
party, would be quite decisive. 

. But it has always been impossible to control 
the agricultural vote. The farmer.is the most 
independent citizen that exists. He is usually 
his own master; he comes nearer than anyone 
else to producing for himself and his family 
all the necessaries of life; he thinks much and 
independently ; he is less subject than the town 
dweller and the craftsman to the infection of 
crowd or class opinion. The new Labor party 
promises to make a special effort to affiliate 
with itself farmers’ organizations all over the 
country, and in so far as both workingmen 
and farmers are agreed upon a vague discontent 
with present conditions and a desire for a 
larger share in profit making and in the polit- 
ical management of the country there is an 
apparent basis for such a union. 

But no movement that hopes to meet the 
problems of society by a constantly increasing 
scale of pay for a constantly diminishing 
amount of work can get permanent support 
from the farmers. Their experience of life has 
taught them that easier conditions can be 
obtained only through increased production, 
and that you cannot get production with- 
out work. They are the practical economists ; 
they have never succumbed to the fallacy 
that has deceived thousands of town dwellers 
in commercial and industrial occupations alike 
—that something can somehow be had for 
nothing. They know they must work, and work 
hard, if the world is to be fed, and that others 
must work hard if it is to have the other neces- 
saries and comforts of life. No more sensible 
views on the present situation have been 
expressed by anyone than those embodied in 
the resolutions of the International Farm Con- 
gress that met recently at Kansas City. They 
put the blame for the high cost of living where 
it belongs: on the tendency toward idleness 
among all classes of the people and on the 
disposition of employers, merchants and work 
people alike to demand more than their services 
to the community are fairly worth. 

Meanwhile the farmers of Ontario have sur- 
prised the politicians by electing a majority of 
the members of the provincial legislature who 
are pledged to the principles of the United 
Farmers’ organization. Their leader, Mr. 
Drury, is to be the premier. He himself has 
never held political office, and many of his 
cabinet are in like case. It will be interesting 
to see what sort of administration the farmers’ 
government provides. Their platform, except 
that it advocates prohibition and the initiative 
and referendum, is not particularly radical, and 
their leaders disclaim any revolutionary or 
utopian aims. But, since they did not them- 
selves expect so complete a victory, their pro- 
gramme was not very carefully prepared in 
advance. We must await the actual processes 
of legislation to see by what means the Ontario 
farmers propose to bring about the ‘‘good gov- 
ernment, stability, efficiency, economy and fair 
and equal enforcement of the law’’ that their 

demands. 
_— a 


AMERICAN BOLSHEVISM 


O preserve itself is a fundamental right 
and duty of every legally constituted 
government. Indeed, the great object of 

government is good government—the equal 
protection of all. Consequently, a government 
is justified in employing its power without 
limit to suppress attacks upon its existence or 
authority. 

To accept those principles is not to deny the 
right of revolution; but however tolerant we 
may be, we cannot allow minorities that depend 
upon riot, pillage and murder to intimidate all 
the people. Nevertheless, such is the form that 
the present attacks on government are taking 
both here and elsewhere, 

In this country, at least, the existing insti- 
tutions and the officers chosen to uphold them 
are accepted and approved by almost everyone 
who has any right to a voice in the matter. 
Those who are trying to overthrow them are 
not only a pitiful minority but almost to a 
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man aliens who have not earned, and who do 
not want, the citizenship that would entitle 
them toa share in the government. Moreover, 
their method is anarchical; they wish to ride 
lawlessly over a terrorized populace, and to 
plunder, murder and destroy at will. 

They are a public pest. The country should 
rid itself of them. They have adopted and are 
trying to practice the socialistic creed of Karl 
Marx. He taught that the prevailing form of 
society and its code of morals were established 
by the property owners and ruling class to 
increase their own power and to enable them 
to exploit the poor. He saw in history only a 
struggle between the two classes and urged 
the working class to revolt, overturn the gov- 
ernments and substitute a rule of their own 
and a code of morals that would enable them 
to take and keep whatever they wanted, regard- 
less of laws or moral limitations. 

American Bolshevists cannot complain if the 
country accept their view of such a struggle. 
They have thrown down the glove, and we 
have picked it up. Arrest, trial by the laws, 
they scorn. Those who are found guilty should 
be imprisoned, deported or put to death, 
according to the character of their crimes. 
The Russian thistle shall not destroy the 
American wheat. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 27 to December 3) 


ONGRESS.—The regular session of the 

Sixty-sixth Congress met on December 1. 
For the first time President Wilson did not 
appear in person to read his message. That 
document urged the establishment of a budget 
system; the reorganization and simplification 
of taxation, especially as regards incomes and 
excess profits; the readjustment of the tariff, 
so as to make it possible for our debtors to 
export goods to this country in payment of 
their obligations to us; proper relief for veteran 
soldiers; an enlarged programme of rural 
development; the encouragement of the new 
dyestuffs industry ; laws to extend Federal con- 
trol over foodstuffs and cold-storage plants and 
to prevent exorbitant profits ; legislation to deal 
effectively with those who plot to overthrow 
our government; and a definite plan to bring 
about a genuine democratization of industry. 
— The government estimates for the coming 
fiscal year amount to $4,865, 410,031. 

Ss 


ABOR CONFERENCES.— The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference adjourned on 
November 29. Conventions regarding provision 
for unemployment, forbidding night work for 
women or for immature workers, providing 
for an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour 
week, and forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen in industrial work were 
passed to be submitted to the governments of 
the world. M. Albert Thomas, the French 
labor leader, was appointed director-general of 
the international labor office. ——-The second 
industrial conference appointed by President 
Wilson met at Washington on December 1. 
Secretary Wilson is to act as permanent chair- 
man and Mr. Hoover as vice chairman. 


S 


ENATOR INDICTED. —On November 
29 a grand jury sitting at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, indicted Sen- © internar’t rita service 
ator Truman H. New- | 
berry of Michigan, 
together with 133 other 
men, all quite promi- 
nent in Republican pol- 
itics in that state, on a 
charge of bribery and 
corruption in connec- 
tion with the Senatorial 
election of 1918, in which 
Senator Newberry de- 
feated Mr. Henry Ford. 
It is charged in the in- 
dictment that between SENATOR TRUMAN H NEWBERRY 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 was spent illegally to 
secure the election of Mr. Newberry. 
e 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—The North Da- 
kota Legislature ratified the nineteenth 
Constitutional amendment on December 1. 
Twenty states have now ratified. 


cod 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — The 
campaign may be said to have opened 
with the action of the state conventions of 
South Dakota in recommending Presidential 
candidates to their respective parties. The 
Republican convention indorsed Gen. Leonard 
Wood for President and Gov. Coolidge of Mas- 
sachusetts for Vice President. The Democrats 
considered no other candidate except President 

Wilson. e 


OAL STRIKE.—The leaders of the mine 
workers having refused to accept the 
award of a fourteen-per-cent increase made by 
the Fuel Administrator, most of the miners 














throughout the central bituminous district 
declined to return to work. The situation rap- 
idly became serious throughout the Middle 
West, where a curtailment in railway schedules 
and in industrial work had to be made as the 
stock of coal diminished. On December 3 
Judge Anderson of the Federal Court issued 
warrants charging the leaders of the mine 


workers with criminal contempt of the order. 


issued by him. ——The Federal government an- 
nounced that the mines would be opened and 
military protection given to any who would 
offer to work. In Kansas Goy. Allen called 
for volunteers, and several thousand men, in- 
cluding a number of army veterans, responded. 
The governors of seven states met at Chicago 
on November 30 and asked the Federal gov- 
ernment to organize a complete Fuel Admin- 
istration. ——Mr. William G. MeAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, caused a sensation 
by declaring that many of the coal operators 
had made excessive profits during the war, 
rising in some cases to several hundred, or 
even a thousand, per cent. 


S 


EW CABINET OFFICER.—On Decem- 
ber 2 President Wilson appointed Mr. 
Joshua W. Alexander, Representative from 
Missouri, to be Secretary of Commerce, to suc- 
ceed Mr. William C. Redfield, resigned. 


Ss 


EXICO.—The reply of the Mexican gov- 
ernment to the note sent from Washington 
proved unsatisfactory. A second note, drafted 
by Secretary Lansing, was promptly addressed 
to the President of Mexico. That note declined 
to “accept the explanations given by Carranza 
for the continued de- 
tention of Mr. Jen- 
kins, the American 
consular agent at 
Puebla, and demanded 
his immediate release. 
It characterized the 
Mexican note as an 
effort to distract atten- 

- tion from the actual 
situation of disorder 
and lawlessness in 
Mexico by drawing the 
United States govern- 
ment into a technical 
discussion of the provisions of Mexican law. 
—In the Senate Mr. Fall of New Mexico 
introduced a resolution calling on the President 
to withdraw his recognition of the Carranza 
government. ° 


EACE CONGRESS.—On November 27 
the treaty of peace with Bulgaria was 
signed at Neuilly, near Paris. —The Amer- 
ican. delegation, it was announced, would sail 
for the United States on December 9. They 
remained to be present at the signing of the 
new German protocol, which deals with the 
reparation to be made for the naval ships sunk 
at Scapa Flow. The German government was 
extremely unwilling to sign that document, but 
it was believed that it would finally agree to 
do so.—A new conference to deal with the 
problems left unsettled by the Peace Congress 
will be summoned to meet in London, probably 
in January. ° 


TALY.—The first session of the new Par- 

liament opened on December 1. The King, 
who addressed the houses, was received with 
enthusiasm, but the Socialist members left the 
hall rather than listen to the speech from the 
throne.—— Belgrade reported that the Italian 
government had assured the Jugo-Slavian 
government that it would not support D’An- 
nunzio in his attempt to seize the whole coast 
of Dalmatia. ° 


USSIA.—Maxim Litvinoff, the Bolshevist 
representative, was at Copenhagen, to 
discuss with Mr. O’Grady, the British repre- 
sentative, arrangements for repatriating British 
prisoners held in Russia. He was reported to 
be conciliatory, and to be anxious to extend 
the negotiations to other subjects. — Another 
conference between the Esthonian and the 
Russian soviet government, in which Lithu- 
anian and Lett delegates might participate, was 
called for December 2. Finland declined to 
be represented. The conference was expected 
to discuss armistice proposals. —-Adm. Kol- 
chak was said to be reorganizing his armies 
and arranging for a coalition cabinet in which 
the socialists and codperative societies would 
have more representation. 


oS 


REAT BRITAIN. —On November 28 

Parliament defeated a Labor party motion 
for a committee to inquire into the cost of 
production and the prices of coal. The govern- 
ment opposed the motion, because it was itself 
engaged in investigating the question.——On 
December 1 Viscountess Astor, the first woman 
to take her seat in the British Parliament, was 
sworn in at Westminster. Lady Astor, like her 
husband, isan American by birth, having been 
Miss Nancy Langhorne of Virginia. 

SJ 


ECENT DEATH. — On December 2, 
Henry C. Frick, ironmaster, aged 69. 








WILLIAM O. JENKINS 
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Certain as the rifle of Deerslayer. Full of pep 
and fight as a Doughboy — 
You know what “ Big Nines” 
summer. 


did for you last 


Well, “ Sure Foot” and “ Collegiate” are in the 
same family. 


They have “Big Nine” punch, comfort and 
good looks. 

They rebound from the smooth floor as a ball 
bounds from a bat. 


ee 


If you are going to need fast, certain “ pins ” 


this winter, “Sure Foot” your feet. 


If you’re looking for foot strength and endur- 
ance you'll find them in “ Collegiate,” similar to 
“Sure Foot” but lighter in construction. 


Scout for the store that sells the “ Big Nine” 
family. 

Ease your feet into “Sure Foot” or“ ye, ll 
and show the fellows some real speed and give 
your feet a Merry Christmas. 


Be sure it’s CONVERSE. 
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OUR PILGRIM MOTHERS 


By Sarah B. Bowerman 


2 


AD I the harp of minstrel old, 
Or power of bard who lives in story, 
Or “burning Sappho’s” gift of song, 
To herald forth brave deeds of glory, 
I'd tell no tale of knight or king 
Or prince or any of his brothers, 
I’d waste no sentiment on men 
But sing the praise of our foremothers. 


No fairer theme I’d ask if I 
For one brief hour could sound their merit. 
Would that the virtues they possessed 
We later pilgrims might inherit. 
Talk not of times that tried men’s souls, 
Of Spartan dames, or any others; 
History records no grander deeds 
Than might be told of our foremothers. 


Who was it in the darkest hours, 
When savage foes around were lurking, 
That toiled to keep the hearthstone bright? 
Heroic mid their weary working, 
Who saw the seasons come and go, 
Mid scenes so fraught with untold dangers, 
While homesick longings filled their hearts? 
These mothers in a land of strangers. 


In celebration of this day, 
When we again our brains shall bother, 
To tell of all the noble traits 
That make us proud of each forefather, 
Why may we not with equal pride 
Include the mothers in the story, 
And grant some meed of praise to these 
Who shared their toils if not their glory? 




















This tribute to their worth we pay, 
Believing it as true as candid ; 
On that historic Plymouth Rock, 
More heroines than heroes landed. 
The world has seen liké them no others, 
Drink we this Anniversary Toast, 
In honor of Our Pilgrim Mothers. 
oS 
BECAUSE HE PRAYED 
E was a man of sixty years or so. His 
were a familiar sight in the chapel 
choir. He had not much voice to boast 
of, but, as he said, “with the lads all 
away, it’s up to us old uns to do our 
bit’?; and his only boy had been one of the best 
singers in the choir. 
gation, for he interpreted his membership seri- 
ously, and he was friendly with all whom he met. 
Because he had one great talent, the art of talking 
naturally and unaffectedly and freely about the 
things of the soul, those who had boys at the front 
or far across the world were always glad to speak 

“Well,” he would say after the services, “we’ve 
prayed for them again to-day, so we can carry an 
easy mind. The Lord will have them in his keep- 
ing.” His simple words carried great comfort, for 
all knew how much his only son, who was at the 
front, meant to this man. Whenever anyone asked 
with his brightest smile, “I have prayed for my 
boy morning, noon and night since we parted. I 
have no fear of what may happen. The Lord knows 
best.” 

The young minister was grateful for this good 
man’s serene faith, which was a constant inspira- 
not sing very well in the choir, he was himself a 
perpetual song of hope. But one morning the min- 
ister found himself faced by the task of breaking 
the news that death had claimed another only son. 

The lad had been killed in action on the Somme. 

With sinking heart the minister made his way 
letter from a chaplain who knew both the lad and 
the father. ‘‘Was there, perhaps, presumption 
and sin,” he wondered, “in so strong and asser- 
tive a faith in prayer, that it should be visited with 
so cruel a reward?” He trembled for the effect of 
the news, not merely on the man but on the whole 

He found the man at home. The same bright, 
happy faith was shining in his eyes, a brightness 
that did not flinch even at the sight of the sad, set 
features of the minister. 

It was never unnatural, somehow, to mention 
Scripture to this man, and so he began, “Do you 
speaks about God giving up his only Son freely 
for us all?” Then quietly he spoke of the chaplain’s 
letter and its contents. 

For a moment the good man covered his eyes. 

“T know how you have prayed,” said the min- 
ister. ‘It is very hard.” 
those eyes searched the minister’s face. ‘Sir,’ 
said the father, ‘“‘you misunderstand. My heart is 
grieved because it will be so much longer till I see 
my boy again, but not because I doubt God’s love. 
Because I prayed—just because I put him morn- 
ing, noon and night in the Lord’s hands—I know 
I am content. If I had not prayed, then indeed I 
might have felt that only man’s wicked will had 
done this thing; but as it is’”—he lifted his eyes to 
heaven—‘“ ‘Thy will be done’!” 

A wave of reverence and conviction poured into 
the minister’s soul; he knew he had listened to a 

On the following Sunday the ‘‘man of faith” was 
in his usual place in the choir. 

es 
“KEEPING MOTHER YOUNG 

Kane ELL, then just look at Carrie Marvin —” 
Pen Morgan thrust her fingers into 

“Don’t say Carrie Marvin to me!” 

she cried. “I simply can’t abide Carrie 

Marvins. Don’t misunderstand me; 

it isn’t Carrie herself that I object to. If I could 
conceive of her dirty or mussy or ripped for once 
in her immaculate and agonizingly neat life, I’d 
vinism that I protest against. She fairly reeks 
of gasoline. I’m perfectly sure that she couldn’t 
go to sleep at night if she hadn’t cleaned her 
gloves and skirt and shoes. If she were wrecked 
on a desert island, she’d be cast up on the shore 
with her hair properly tucked up under a bathing 


Long may they be our proudest boast; 
grizzled hair and beard and jovial face 

He was very well known to most of the congre- 
with him. 
him what he heard from his son, he would reply 
tion to the little community of souls. If he could 
to the good man’s home. He held in his hand the 
church. 
remember that beautiful verse in Romans that 

Quickly the hand fell from the eyes; quickly 
he can only have gone by the Lord’s good will, and 
great prophetic word of God. 

her ears, 

have no objection to her at all. It’s Carrie-Mar- 
cap, and needles, thread and mending tissue in a 





bag on her arm! Talk of preparedness and thrift! 
Carrie Marvin is thrift itself. If you could take 
her to pieces, you’d find she was made up of rem- 
nants bought at a bargain for their wearing qual- 
ities, beautifully pieced together and cleaned and 
pressed every night.” 

The girls enjoyed it as they always enjoyed Pen. 
But it puzzled Mayda Kline, who was anewcomer. 

“But you look exactly as neat as Carrie,” she 
declared. 

“Oh, I!” Pen tossed it off lightly. ‘It’s none of 
my fault. I could have a beautiful time even if I 
had a rip in each glove and a hole in my heel. With 
me it’s envire t, not congenital traits.” 

“Well, there’s one thing you’ll have to admit,” 
Del Conner remarked. ‘‘Carrie has kept her mother 
young. She looks as young as Carrie herself.” 

“She is probably a hundred or two years young- 
er,” Pen retorted, picking up her racket. “’By, 
girls! See you to-morrow.” 

It was a warm afternoon. Pen had not thought 
of it on the tennis court, but the kitchen where 
she found her mother was really hot. Mother was 
pressing Pen’s blue skirt. She looked warm and 
tired and even a little old, but she smiled bravely 
at Pen. Somehow the sight fretted Pen. 

“OQ mother! I wish you wouldn’t fuss over my 
things on a day like this!” she cried impatiently. 

“But there was a grease spot—you 
couldn’t go like that. What is it, dear?” 

For Pen was staring at her with 
startled eyes. 

“Nothing,” Pen answered. 

But in her heart certain words, were 
echoing over and over: ‘‘There’s one 
thing you’ll have to admit: Carrie has 
kept her mother young—she has kept 
her mother young!” 


; e¢ 
HELPED TO CHOOSE 
Te great war has brought out 





much unexpected and interesting 

testimony concerning the value— 
dietetic, moral and military — of pie 
and doughnuts. Doughnuts and “‘dough- 
boys,” indeed, have acquired such a 
relation in the popular mind that grease 
and glory now commingle in equal 
parts in our thought of those sizzling 
circles, once so modestly esteemed. Yet 
even doughnuts must rank second to 
pie. Pie stories from the front are many 
and varied. One typical anecdote is re- 
lated in The War Romance of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Suddenly and without warning, a cer- 
tain area was bombarded. The soldiers 
in the Salvation Army hut bolted hastily 
for their dugouts ; the lassie in charge, 
whose first experience it was under 
fire, lingered a bit, in doubt; but a sol- 
dier, who had been detailed as her aid, 
shouted to her, ‘Come on! Follow me 
to your dugout!” and led the way at a 
rapid pace. , 

The girl, the chronicler continues, 
had been baking. A tray full of luscious 
lemon cream pies stood on the table. 
She did not want to leave those pies to 
the tender mercy of a shell. Also, she 
had some new boots standing under 
the table, and she was not going to lose 
those. Without stopping to think, she seized the 
shoes in one hand and the tray in the other and 
rushed after the soldier. 

A little gully had to be crossed on the way to the 
dugout, and the only bridge was a twelve-inch 
plank. The soldier crossed in safety and turned 
to look after the girl. Just as she reached the 
middle of the plank a shell burst not far away. 
The lassie was so startled that, almost losing her 
balance, she swayed first one way, then the other. 
In an attempt to stop the tray of pies from slip- 
ping she almost lost the shoes, and in recovering 
the shoes she just escaped letting the pies slide 
overboard into the thick mud below. 

The soldier was deeply agitated. 

“Drop the shoes!’ he shouted. “I'll clean the 
shoes ; but for heaven’s sake don’t drop them pies!” 

And the lassie obeyed meekly. 
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THE ARABIAN ARMY IN PALESTINE 


HEN, in the winter of 1917-18, Gen. Allenby 

decided to wipe out the Turkish army the 

next fall, he planned, with the assistance 
of Emir Feisal and his Arabian troops, to take 
Nazareth and Galilee. Feisal led a camel troop of 
two thousand men inland into the desert in the 
late summer of 1918, says a writer in the Red Cross 
Magazine. There were heat and flies that few 
white men could endure, and the way led farnorth 
behind the Turkish army that was facing Allenby. 

When they had cut the only railway by which 
the Turkish armies down below could get their 
supplies, and had blown up bridges and long 
stretches of track, the Arabs fell back into the des- 
ert to await Allenby’s drive, and there the Turkish 
aéroplanes found them. Nine machines spent most 
of their time over the huddled Feisal army. 

By good luck, Col. Lawrence, Feisal’s adviser, 
an Englishman whose endurance proved equal to 
the hardships of the trip, had arranged that Gen. 
Allenby should send an aéroplane for reports, and 
at the appointed time he went out on a camel to 
meet the machine. It came, a speck in the sky at 
first, and finally it landed and a British officer 
stepped out. 

“You stay here,’ said Lawrence. “My servant 
will take care of you. I must go to Allenby myself 
to ask him for aéroplanes.” 

Before the officer could protest, Lawrence was 
off and in a few hours was talking with Allenby. 

**We must have aéroplanes,” he told the general. 
“If we don’t stop those Turkish planes our Arab 
army will dissolve into the desert. The men say 
they can’t stand still and be killed from the sky.” 

‘All right! ’’ Allenby replied. ‘‘I’ll send three 
planes and a cargo,of petrol to you in the morning. 
Day after to-morrow I’m going to start my drive. 
Keep the railroad broken until then.” 

Flying back to the waiting officer, Lawrence 
took the good news to Feisal in his tent, and at 
five o’clock the next morning three big machines 
landed and six hungry men clambered down to 
the sand. 

“First thing we’ll do is have breakfast,” they 
said to Lawrence, who had come out to meet them. 
But as they began to unpack their food bags they 
saw five Turkish machines coming for their daily 
slaughter of Arabs and camels. 

“We finish breakfast after we get those fellows,” 
said the airmen. 

Within the next half hour Emir Feisal and his 
Arabs saw five Turkish aéroplanes come tumbling 








down out of the sky. The flying men then came 
back to breakfast, but they had barely got started 
again when two more Turkish machines appeared. 
Once more they left their breakfast, and within 
another half hour two more Turkish machines 
were wrecked in the desert sand. Then they once 
more came to eat. Although they had begun break- 
fast at five, the meal was not finished until ten 
o’clock. But it afterwards transpired that the 
Turkish flying force was finished at the same time. 
The pilots of the two remaining machines burned 
their aéroplanes to avoid going up with English 
machines in the neighborhood. 
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A RETORT IN STONE 


HE two inscriptions here shown, with their 

dates two years apart, stand like a great page 

in history for all tourists to read. In the 
Balkans in 1915, when the Germans anticipated 
that Bulgaria would enter the war, they decided 
to build a road parallel to the metaled road that 
ran from Uskub to Saloniki by way of Veles. 
When it was finished in 1916, Mackensen himself 
dedicated it, and it became an important line of 
communication to one half of the enemy front in 





THE TWO INSCRIPTIONS AT THE ENTRANCE OF 
THE MACKENSEN TUNNEL 


Macedonia. In September, 1918, when the Allied 
armies of the Orient advanced suddenly to Grad- 
sko, Veles and Uskub, and cut the retreat of all 
the enemy left wing, the famous road became use- 
less. 

A little later, says Z’ Illustration, at the entrance 
to the Mackensen Tunnel, the French inscription 
appeared—a victorious reply to the German in- 
scription. The two inscriptions translated are as 
follows: 

“William II, German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, ordered his soldiers to build this road. 
1916.” 

“General Franchet d’Esperey, Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Armies of the East, ordered 
his troops to drive away the Boches. 1918.” 
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LAZY LIBBY’S HENS 


HEN Duiverton had nothing else to talk 

W about, it debated whether Libby Dutton 

was fat because she was lazy or lazy 

because she was fat. The point was never satis- 

factorily decided, but there was no doubt in any- 

one’s mind that she was the largest and laziest 
woman the town had ever produced. 

She was always, even as a child, more than 
plump; as a girl, she weighed as much as her two 
sisters together. Nevertheless, she found a suitor. 
Perhaps it was her dimples and golden curls that 
appealed to him, perhaps her helpless amiability ; 
anyway, she married at eighteen and was a puffy 
and ponderous widow at twenty-two. A year later 
she almost followed her husband to the grave be- 
cause her wedding ring had become perilously 
tight and she was too lazy to have it filed off before 
blood poisoning started in the chafed and con- 
stricted finger. After her recovery, although she 
had the severed ring repaired, she did not have it 
enlarged. 

“I’m fat, and I feel I’m growing fatter,” she 
said resignedly, ‘‘so what’s the use? ’Twouldn’t 
stay a fit, anyways, and I’d likely get p’izened 
again. I’m sure ’twill be jest as respectful to 
Eben’s mem’ry if I wear it on a string round my 
neck, and lots comf’tabler.” 

Libby loved comfort above all things, and re- 
sented activity, which her burden of flesh ren- 
dered quickly wearisome. A neighbor found her 
one day sitting on a wheelbarrow in the barnyard, 
dabbing away a copious flow of tears—she wept as 
easily and frankly as a great baby. 

“Why, Libby, what’s the matter? What’s gone 
—" the good woman inquired sympathet- 
ically. 

“Tt ain’t anything but the eggs,” confessed Mrs. 
Dutton, sniffing piteously and continuing to dab. 
“Tm so tired of gathering ’em, and every day 
there’s more. Those hens, they keep right on lay- 
ing, faster and faster, till I’m downright dis- 
couraged. Seems as if the fool creetur’s didn’t 
understand the meaning of moderation!” 


0: 9 
THE TRUE STORY OF BETTY 


E were living in a little town back in the 
sand hills of Nebraska, a Companion con- 
tributor writes, and our back porch served 
as a wayside inn for wandering tramp cats that 
chanced to be in need of a place to spend the 
night. In a packing box at one end of the poreh 








the boys had arranged a bed of old clothing, which 
such cats used as desired a night’s lodging. 

A big tomcat that we called Old Grizzly was one 
of the regular patrons of this inn. He was a pow- 
erful old fellow with big muscles and a beautiful 
brown-and-gray coat, and he could whip any other 
cat in the county; consequently, he lived on the 
fat of the land, and as he was no respecter of per- 
sons it mattered not to him whether he stole from 
the plate of some timid house cat or from that of 
some other vagabond like himself. 

One Sunday afternoon I looked out of the window 
and saw a half-grown chicken, an ordinary mon- 
grel with a coat of very light buff, emerge from a 
clump of Russian thistles at the far end of the 
yard. She went straight to the other chickens, 
which then had the liberty of the whole yard, and 
began to scratch and dig as unconcernedly as if 
she had always lived there, and at night she went 
to roost with them. Although we inquired every- 
where in the neighborhood, we could find no trace 
of where she had come from; so we named her 
Betty, and kept her as one of our own. 

Fall came, and Betty, now grown big and hand- 
some, began to look for a place to lay. The hens 
had their freedom at the time, and she finally dis- 
covered the bed in the packing box, which pleased 
her so well that she decided to make it her nest. 
Strange as it may seem, to the end of 
her days she always insisted on going 
there to lay. Even after the hens were 
confined in their yard, she managed to 
get out once a day and goto her chosen 
place, and, stranger yet, when the egg 
was laid and the cheerful little cackle 
had subsided, she would go to the gate 
of the yard and wait until some one 
came to let her in. 

Winter passed and spring came, and 
one bright day Old Grizzly appeared 
in quest of something to eat. I set a 
plate of scraps for him on the porch as 
usual, but the hens all swarmed round 
it and quite covered the whole plate 
and left no chance for Old Grizzly. 
This was a decided insult. He stood 
back for a moment and glared at them 
in indignant surprise; then he landed 
in the midst of them. Terror-stricken, 
all but Betty fled, several with bleed- 
ing combs and a few missing feathers. 
Betty alone remained, the champion of 
the flock, to stand for what she consid- 
ered her rights, and a lively time fol- 
lowed, which ended in Betty’s tumbling 
off the edge of the porch. Her comb 
was a little bloody, but she was still un- 
daunted. In a few seconds she hopped 
calmly up the steps. 

Meanwhile Old Grizzly, having put 
his enemies to flight, had gone back to 
his plate and was busily eating. Betty 
cocked her head on one side and sur- 
veyed him out of one eye and then out 
of the other. Old Grizzly did not deign 
even to notice her. 

Having estimated the strength of the 
enemy, Betty gathered all her force in 
one terrible attack. She descended 
upon the cat like a whirlwind. Old 
Grizzly was taken completely by sur- 
prise. The shower of scratches and 
pecks was too much for him. Without 
stopping to take a second look at this 
ferocious monster, he left the porch 
with all possible haste, bound for some far-away 
place where he could remain in safety. Old Grizzly 
had met his match. 

He sometimes appeared at our house afterwards, 
but never with the proud, imperious walk of old. 
He always came slinking along through the this- 
tles and brush that bordered the fence, and he 
made sure that no hens were in sight before he 
came up on the porch. Months later, when we 
decided to move again, Betty, together with the 
rest of the flock, had to be disposed of, and so she 
went the way of all good chickens, into the family 
soup kettle, leaving no descendants to perpetuate 
her eccentric qualities. 
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A VERY MODERATE VACATION 


YOUNG draftsman for a Louisiana cotton- 
gin company saw one of the colored laborers 
off duty one morning. When he found the 

old negro back again in the factory that after- 
noon he accosted him in a tone of mock authority: 
“Say, Mose, didn’t I see you off this morning?” 

The old man never questioned the authority of 
the youngster to call him down, but meekly re- 
plied, “Yes, boss, Ah jest had to go to a funeral 
dis mawning, but don’t yo’ know, boss, Ah only 
been off three days sence Ah been a- workin’ 
heah?”’ 

“Three days? That isa lot of time to lose. How 
long have you been here?” demanded the drafts- 
man of six months’ service with the firm. 

“Well, boss, Ah been a-workin’ in dis shop fer a 
little ober thirty years.” 

The draftsman hastened back to his blue prints. 
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TOO LATE 


F stories about Whistler there is no end. 
Lady Butler tells in an English weekly of 
the time when a duke commissioned him to 

paint his wife and infant son. Whistler began the 
portrait and after a while announced that no more 
sittings were necessary, and that the finished work 
would be sent home in a few days; but days. 
weeks, months, years passed, and still the duke 
could not get the picture. When at last he met 
Whistler in Pall Mall one afternoon, the artist said : 

“I find that one more sitting is necessary. If the 
duchess will bring the baby to my studio some day 
next week —” 

“The duchess,” the duke interrupted, ‘will be 
most happy to give you another sitting. The baby, 
however, is in the Guards.” 
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A KOREAN DELICACY 


HE great national dish of Korea is cooksu, 

Mr. Sumner R. Vinton writes in Travel. To 
make it, you plunge a large lump of ice into 

a bowl partly filled with steaming vermicelli of 
the endless variety. Over this you pour a portion 
of hot beef stew. The ice congeals the beef fat 
into little islands of grease, and you never know 
whether the portion dangling from the end of your 
chopsticks will be icy cold or burning hot. The ver- 
micelli, which is very tough, is to be lifted to the 
mouth with the chopsticks. Keeping a firm hold 
on it with lips and teeth, you slip the chopsticks 
down to lift again and take up the slack by sucking. 
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In a pretty bungalow— 
Made of straw, 
I'd have 
you know— 
Neat and helpful 
in their ways, 
Live the 
little Everydays. 





One’s a very 


One from out 
a shining row 
Takes her way 
on pointed toc. 
With a careful 
eye, she looks 
To your buttons 
and your hooks. 


clever chap 
With a manner 
full of snap. 
Watch him bite 
with slender jaws 
Lovely things from 
silk and gauze. 





THE LITTLE EVERYDAYS By Pauline Frances Camp 


Here’s her knight, 
in coat of mail, 
Following her 
slender trail. 


If a thing too Even her frock she’ll 
hard you ask, ravel out, 
He puts shoulder Just to make your 
to the task. seams more stout. 





If you ever went to put on coat or dress and missed a button, then you know the helpful ways of the little Everydays! 


Here’s a generous 
little friend; 

Everything she has 
she’ll lend. 





On his three feet, 
straight and firm, 
Creeps this little 
measuring worm. 
Finding him is 
never hard, 
Since he’s always 
in the yard. 








THE WOODEN SHOES 


BY ROSEMARY ALLEN 


WV peo Mary Lou’s big brother, Law- 
rence, came back from France he 
brought her a pair of clumsy wooden 

shoes. He told her that many of the little 

French children wore shoes like those. 

‘*To school ?’’ asked Mary Lou. 

‘‘Oh, yes, and sometimes to church. ’’ 

Mary Lou tried on the shoes and thought 
that they fitted her very well. Of course her 
feet felt queer and heavy at first, but she liked 
the clump -clumping sound that the shoes 
made as she walked through the house. But 
she found that the shoes were too big for her, 
for they were always slipping off. 

‘*T know how you can keep them on, Mary 
Lou,’’ her mother said. ‘‘Wear them over a 
pair of Jimmy’s socks. ’’ 

Jimmy was Mary Lou’s fifteen - year - old 
brother. When Mary Lou tried the new plan 
she found that it worked very well. That 
night she dreamed about the French shoes 
all night long. She thought she wore them 
to school, and that the teacher wanted her 
* to come up on the platform and tell the 
children all about them. 

When she came down to breakfast the 
next morning she was wearing the wooden 
shoes drawn over Jimmy’s rough socks. 

‘Shall I wear my French shoes to school 
to-day ?’’ she asked. 

Now, Mary Lou had no idea, really, of 
doing such a thing. She was only making 
fun, and the family knew it so well that 
no one answered her question. But Mary 
Lou had expected them to say, ‘‘No, in- 
deed !’’ and when they did not she thought 
to herself, ‘‘Well! It wouldn’t matter if I 
did wear them to school. And so I will.’’ 

After breakfast was over she hurried 
away. She knew she must hurry if she 
did not want to be late, for with the 
wooden shoes on her feet she could not 
walk so fast as usual. 

But after all she was a little late. The first 
class was about to recite when suddenly 
the teacher and the children heard a queer 
sound at one end of the room. Miss Gardiner 
looked up, and thirty heads turned at once. 

Clump-clump-clumpety-clump ! 

‘*It’s Mary Lou Ladd!’’ one little girl 
said in a loud whisper. 

‘‘Why does she walk so hard ?’’ a little 
boy said in a still louder whisper. 

Clump - clump - clumpety - clump! The 
strange noise came on. Then thirty voices 
cried together, ‘‘ Look at her feet!’’ Thirty- 
one pairs of eyes, counting the teacher’s, 
stared at Mary Lou. The teacher looked 
stern, and Mary Lou stopped smiling. She 
stood perfectly still, and her head drooped. 

‘‘What kind of shoes are those, Mary 
Lou?’’ Miss Gardiner asked. 

Her voice was soft, and Mary Lou took 
courage again. ‘‘French shoes,’’ she said. 
‘*I—I thought the school might like to see 
them—and hear them. ’’ 

She looked at Miss Gardiner from under 
her lashes. The teacher’s face was solemn. 

‘*But her eyes are dancy,’’ thought Mary 
Lou. 

‘*You may take your seat, Mary Lou,”’ 
the teacher said. 

Mary Lou took her seat; but at recess 
the children begged her to stand on the 
platform and let them have a good look at 
the curious shoes. She told them all that 
Lawrence had told her about the little 
French children. It was very pleasant to 
talk to such an interested audience. 

‘Well, I do declare, this is just what I 
dreamed I was doing!’’ she cried. 

That afternoon the teacher said, ‘‘Wear 
your everyday shoes to-morrow, Mary Lou.” 





‘‘T will, Miss Gardiner,’’ promised Mary 
Lou earnestly. Then she added, ‘‘I think I 
know quite well now how it feels to be a little 
Freneh child.’’ 

And away she went, clump-clump-clumpety- 
clump! up one street and down another. Every- 
one turned to look at the queer little figure in 
the fur coat and the funny shoes. 

All the way home Mary Lou thought about 
her own soft leather shoes with shiny black 
buttons. ‘‘I’m glad I’m an American child, ’’ 
she said to herself. 
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HOW BOSS GOT HOME 


BY MARIAN KIMBALL WILLARD 


OM never knew how he became sepa- 
rated from Boss at the clambake, but 


when the time came to start home the 
little dog had disappeared. The wagon waited 
while Tom called and whistled. But he could 


DRAWN BY ELEANOR WEEOEN 





hear no answering bark, though he called a 
long time and listened with all his might. 

‘*‘We shall have to go without him,’’ said 
one of the older boys. 

Boss was a young dog, not much accustomed 
to find his way by using his nose, and Tom 
felt very much worried. All the way home the 
boy kept wondering what the little dog would 
do when he came back from his run in the 
woods and found everyone gone. He doubted 
whether he should ever see Boss again. 

‘*Tf I only hadn’t let him come!’’ he thought. 

The other boys laughed at Tom’s anxious 
face. ‘‘Ten to one Boss will be home when 
you get there,’’ they said. 

But there was no sign of Boss at home. That 
night heavy clouds gathered and the wind 
howled dismally. Tom stood for a long time with 
his face pressed against the window. ‘‘ Boss 
will miss his comfortable kennel,’’ he said. 

Just then the telephone rang. ‘‘Come here, 
Tom!” his father called when he had an- 
swered it. ‘‘Here’s news of Boss, I think.’’ 








Tom rushed into the hall and grasped the 
receiver. A man was speaking. ‘‘I’ve been 
calling up first one person in your village and 
then another to find out who owns a little 
brown beagle dog with a white face. ’’ 

‘*T do!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘Yes, sir, I do!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the man went on, ‘‘he strayed into 
my place a little while ago, and he looks pretty 
homesick. I’m leaving this cottage early to- 
morrow morning ; what shall I do with him ?’’ 

Here was a puzzle. Tom and his father 
talked the matter over hurriedly. They had no 
way of going for the dog themselves, and so 
what were they to do? At length Tom had an 
idea. He whirled back to the telephone. ‘‘Is 
your cottage near Pienie Point?’’ he asked. 

‘*Right on the Point,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Tt’s that cottage that we passed just before 
the wagon stopped,’’ Tom said to his father. 
Then he said to the man, ‘‘After I speak to 
my dog, will you take him straight to the 
pienie ground at the end of the Point? Maybe 
he can trace us from there.’’ 

The man agreed. Presently he said, 
‘*You can talk now. I’m holding him up 
to the telephone. ’’ 

‘*Hey, Boss!’’ Tom cried. 

There was a little squeal of delight at 
the other end of the line, and then a loud, 
‘*Bow-wow!’’ 

‘*Come home, sir!’’ said Tom. 
Boss, here!’’ 

‘*He’s wild with joy,’’ said the man. 
‘*T’ll take him down to the picnic place 
now and see if he can’t pick up the trail.’’ 

Later on in the evening, Tom heard a 
sharp scuffling sound on the porch. It was 
followed by quick scratches at the door. 

He flung the door open, and Boss dashed 
into the room, a leaping, wiggling, joyful 
brown ball. He was so happy that he could 
hardly keep still long enough to eat. 

Tom could not stop laughing at his an- 
tics. ‘*But be careful how you run away 
again,’’ he warned him. ‘‘Another time 
you might not be in a place where [ could 
telephone to you.’’ 
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A YEAR’S PENNIES 


BY F. P. MORRISON 


** Here, 


Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

What shall we buy in the breezy spring 
time? 

Buy us a kite to fly up to the sky, 

Over the steeples and ever so high; 

A beautiful kite that will fly like a bird, 

With a green-and-red body that’s 
simply absurd. 

Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

We'll buy us a kite in the breezy spring 
time. 


Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

What shall we buy in the warm 
summer time? 

Buy us a hammock to hang by the 
brook, 

Buy us a sunbonnet, buy us a book, 

Buy us some lemonade, buy us an ice, 

Buy us a fan with a funny device. 

Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

We'll keep ourselves cool in the warm 
summer time. 


Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

What shall we buy in the brown autumn 
time? 

Buy us a basket — away to the woods, 

Where the chestnuts are breaking their 
bristly brown hoods; 

Buy us a line and buy us a hook 

(We know where the minnows have 
found a dark nook). 

Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

We’re off to our sports in the brown 
autumn time. 


Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

What shall we buy in the gay winter 
time? 

Rosy red apples and gay-colored toys; 

Dolls for the little girls, knives for the 
boys; 

Candies and cookies and trumpets and 


tops— 

All the -agpeaaes things in the Christmassy 

shops 

Hi penny, ho penny, dollar and dime! 

We’ll spend all our pennies in gay* 
winter time. 
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Mince Pie 


‘‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


It makes a lot of difference 
whether it’s that kind of mince 
pie—the rich, flavory kind that 
tasted good all the way down. 
It smelt so good even while it 
was being put together that 
you wanted to taste it. And 
when it came out of the oven 
brown and piping hot—what 
tasted so good, Christmas time 
or any other time? 


The reason it looked so 
good to you all the way from 
mixing kettle to fork was be- 
cause your mother put such 
good materials into it. There’s 
a kind of package mince meat 
made of as good materials 
as your mother used. This is 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT: 


Ask her to order a package 
from her grocer. After she 
has tried None Such Mince 
Meat, you'll have mince pies 
oftener, because it’s so good 
and so easy to use. 


It's so good that lots of 
people are making other 
mighty good dishes with it. 
Look over someof the recipes 
used and ask your mother 
what she thinks of them. 





None Such Jelly 
for Dessert 


1 package of Jiffy-Jell (either lemon, 
orange, or loganberry), nuts and None 
Such Mince Meat. Before serving, cover 
top with whipped cream,sprinkle with finely 
chopped nuts, and place a cherry in center. 
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None Such Sandwiches 


Cut slices very thin, Make a filling of 

None Such Mince Meat, to which may be 

added onions, celery, pimentos. Use crisp 
lettuce leaf. 





None Such Relish 


Mix None Such Mince Meat with green or 
ted peppers and onions. 


Merrell-Soule Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








SACRIFICED TO CLOTHES 
GS brs or when men show themselves too 


| 


brusque or negligent in their manners, or 
' young girls too audacious and conspicuous 
| in theirs, we hear murmured laments for the old 


* |days of modesty and dignity. True dignity and 


| true modesty are indeed precious attributes; but 
| it is far from certain that we have less of the real 
thing to-day than in old times, and the permanent 
| vanishing of the artificial and exaggerated type is 
scarcely to be regretted. 

Do our young students of French still read, as 
their parents used to, the immortal idyl of Paul et 
Virginie? A recent writer, recalling the famous 
shipwrecks of the past, has given an interesting 
account of the wreck of the St. Géran, upon which 
perished the betrothed young couple who were the 
prototypes of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s classic 
lovers. 

The St. Géran was wrecked in 1744 upon the 
reefs of Mauritius, then possessed by the French 
| and known as Isle de France. She struck at three 
o’clock in the morning. Her captain, M. de la 
Marre, was a distinguished officer of the king; but 
there was little he could do. Soon after she struck, 
the masts crashed down, smashing the boats, and 
a little later the keel broke in the middle. The 
centre of the vessel dipped downward and was 
engulfed, and the two ends remained yet a while 
longer, fixed upon the reefs amid the boiling fury 
of the breakers. Capt. de la Marre turned to the 
chaplain and requested him to pronounce a general 
benediction and absolution, which he did; then all 
united in singing the Ave Maria, Stella Maris. 

After that there were no concerted efforts ; num- 
bers of the crew flung themselves overboard on 
planks, yards, oars, or anything that would float. 
The two lovers, Mile. de Méran and M. Péramon, 
faced their fate very differently ; she was calm and 
resigned, he, agitated and desperate for her sake, 
and eager to snatch at any chance. He lashed to- 
gether a sort of light raft, lowered it overboard, 
and begged her to climb down to it with his help; 
but to do so, and afford him any chance of saving 
her in the surf if they made the shore, she must 
first take off the heavier part of her garments, 
made in the voluminous and hampering fashion of 
the day, and make the fight for life in bodice and 
petticoat. He begged on his knees; but she refused 
and begged him in her turn to leave her and save 
himself. He would not do so and, finding her im- 
movable, resigned himself also, took from his 
pocketbook a lock of her hair, which he kissed 
and placed over his heart, and then, clasping Mlle. 
de Méran in his arms to shield her as best he could, 
awaited the end. They were soon washed over- 
| board, and their bodies were found together on 
| the beach the next day and buried side by side in 
| a lovely tropical garden. 

Curiously enough, poor Mile.de Méran was not 
| the only person on board to sacrifice herself fool- 








| ishly to the convention of clothes. A sailor named 
| Caret, a powerful and daring swimmer, tried hard 
to save his captain, and believed he could do so; 
but first he besought De la Marre to strip for the 
plunge. The brave and elegant officer declined per- 
sistently to take off his clothes, saying that it “did 
not befit the dignity of his position to land without 
them.” Caret managed to get him on a plank, 
clothes and all, and swam a long time, towing him; 
then a raft with some sailors on it drifted near. 
De la Marre thought it would give him a better 
chance, and scrambled across, while Caret dived 
to avoid a collision. When he came up, raft, sailors 
| and captain were all gone. 





Of all on board the St. Géran only nine were 
saved, and among them was neither Mlle. de 
Méran, drowned decorously in her wide-flowing 
flowered gown, nor the gallant captain, dead in all 

| the correct naval finery of braided cloth, embroid- 
ery, gold lace and shining buttons. 
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THE BLACK LIST 


CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator, con- 
A tributing his bit to the discussion of secrecy 
as a frequently necessary thing in practical 
government, tells this interesting part that a secret 
black list plays in the politics of Great Britain: 

We all know the retort to ‘Murder will out”: 
“Yes, the stupid ones.” And so with secrecy. We 
rage against secret treaties and secret diplomacy. 
Those are the murders that have come out. Neces- 
sarily public opinion has nothing to say about the 
secrets that are kept, and they are often the most 
soul-shaking and world-shaking secrets of all. 

By the nature of the case, neither I nor any other 
man can write down. the unknown in plain terms, 
but accident enables-one occasionally to lift a 
corner of the veil of even the inner shrine. People 
in general probably do not know that there is, or 
perhaps I should say there used to be, an inner 
and secret function of the constitution, or at any 
rate of the administration, which was never even 
faintly alluded to in books or newspapers or com- 
mon talk. 

It used to be whispered that a prime minister, 
when he went out of office, handed to his succes- 
sor half a sheet of note paper with a few names 
upon it, perhaps only three or four. They were 
the names of men who ought not to be given any 
of the great posts in the gift of the prime minister, 
because they were men of specially bad character 
or men who had committed some fault that, al- 
though in the public interest it was thought better 
not to expose and punish, made them utterly un- 
trustworthy; men, in fact, against whom the word 
turpissimus must be written in the final register 
of the state. 

Those were the men upon whom dire suspicion, 
although, perhaps, barren of legal proof, had 
fallen; men who had committed some supremely 
disgraeeful act, who had lied in their own inter- 
ests and against the interests of their native land, 
who had betrayed their colleagues to some foreign 
power, who, in order to levy or to resist blackmail, 
had imperiled the welfare of their country; men 
who must be regarded as utterly bad men, however 
low the standard applied and however lenient the 
judges. 

The highest authorities in the Church were said 
to have such another small and secret list that 
would prevent men getting to the Episcopal Bench 
who would defile it, although these men could not 
be exposed without too great a public scandal. 
That was the list that accounted, said the cynics 
below their breath, for an unexpected nolo epis- 
copari. A similar list passed from one lord chan- 
cellor to another, or lodged with the sovereign, 
was felt to be the true explanation why some great 
legal luminary never reached the bench. 
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Hey! 
fellers ! 


Firestone tires 
n everthing” 


TRONG, good looking 

Firestone Bike tires, with 
the Non-Skid tread, just like 
the big Firestone Auto tire; 
black, gray or red—Non-Skid 
or studded—they’re the tires 
you're proud to claim on the 
new bike or on the old. 


Firestones stand the hard 
knocks you boys give ’em. 
They’re built to give most 
miles per dollar. 





That’s a thing, too, for you 
boys who earn your own 
money to think about— most 
miles per dollar means 
Firestones last longer, stand 
up better and so cost less. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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METAL 
HOT-WATER 
BOTTLE 


The Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is 
Practically indestructible. It never leaks. It 
cannot be punctured by careless handling. 
It will last o Hitbne, as it is scientifically made 
to meet ex ion and traction and has 
every feature of the perfect metal bottle. It 
has hundreds of different uses in the house, 


Halide Call Six 
Coward Shoes 





Look sharp to your footwear, you 
fellows who love the open air. 


In scouting, hiking, skating, skiing, 
wherever the going is hardest—these 
shoes for boys give sure-footedness. 


Shod in a comfortable long-wearing 
pair of “Cowards” 
you are equal to any 
weather and ready 

for all the outdoor 

fun of vacation 

days and after- 
ward. 

For price and 





the sick room, the hospital ; and in your auto- 
mobile or motor boat it will keep your hands 
and feet warm. 

_Every an_will iate such a useful 
gift, as no household is complete without one. 
A detachable swinging Handle for conven- 
ience in filling and carrying and a soft flannel 
Bag are furnished with each ‘Bottle. Finished 
in a handsome highly polished nickel plate. 
Capacity 3 pints. 


OUR OFFER 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
; (Near Warren Street) 











Send us one new ee subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 
45 cents extra and we will send you one of 
these Bottles postpaid; or the Bottle will be 
sold for $1.50. 

NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 


Don’t itch, use 


Resinol 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor year after year? 

Because Taylor knows how 
to sell your re for best mar- 
ket prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 





St. fous. USA. 


Taylor experts always grade your 


furs up. They remove any blemish 
which would make your pelt take lower 
grading. Result? Better grading— 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting— 
no disappointments. 


Ship Now! 


Today—while fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. Play safe! Tag 
your furs to Taylor today! 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 


international Fur Exchange 


255 Fur Exchange Building 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 


25c 



















Made 
of 
Metal 


It Goes 
THE BABY TANK 


The smatlest tank in the world. Year's greatest novelty. 2}¢ in. 
long. Camouflaged colors in camouflaged box with leaflet,“‘Pranks , 
of Tanks,” and card with rhyme. GREAT FOR BOYS. 

25¢ at toy stores—or send 30c (includes packing and postage) to 
ANIMATE TOY CO., Dept. T, 31 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


} Best Pet 
GERMOZONE ris.Pssn23 


inf bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
oat sores, wounds, skin disease 
oeeas or mucous 


“My hens Soon sever Gene so well ce this year and haven't lost 
a chick’* —Mrs. swing Haowe fa" Cannot “Simply 
for its"*--L.. W. Brown’ 

Gemenee, eek eee ‘ock and household"’ --Mrs. 
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GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 603, OMAHA, NEB. 


FACTORY. -T0-RIDER 


AVES YOU MONEY to $200on a 
RANGER BICYCLES now 












7 Boy cle. 
n 4 les, colors and sizes 
Greatly improved; prices 
Vi L you on 
30 days trial, t. 
EASY PAYMENTS if i ata 
small advance po hE m=) Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 


TIRES, lamps, wheels, Mig and 
t S eperrnn if usual 

abicycle, tres or sun- 
Gree a pt you get by big free 


catalog, and 
Rem Bera terms, apeetaabtings every 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 


WEA Dept. C-50, Chicago 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or eo for 70-page book — Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cu It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for Sepeare. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 318 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 














| discolored and show plainly that the creature fre- 


| pygmy elephant recently added to Lord Roths- 


| plays a large part in delivering melons to the 
| Northern’ consumer at a reasonable price. The 


"| melons frequently decayed. Now the shipper takes 


| 


| 





| that mean “victory over pain.” 


| NATURE &: @ SCIENCE 


| a male specimen to the British Museum. It stands 


| pus-coated surfaces. The preparation is reported 





HE STRENGTH OF PLYWOOD.—Plywood 
is wood of any variety that has been cut by a 
machine into thin layers and glued together again 
in such a way that the grain of one layer runs at 
an angle to the grain of two adjacent layers. The 
strength of a plywood panel, in two planes, ac- 
cording to Popular Mechanics, greatly exceeds 
that of steel. With some wood, by combining cuts 
it is even possible to get greater resistance to 
stress in all three planes than steel affords, though 
it is rarely necessary to go so far. Ordinary wood 
used for aéroplane construction is not required to 
withstand severe stresses in more than two planes. 
What plywood means to aéroplane construction is 
well illustrated by the De Haviland-4. Before that 
method of using wood was invented the best aéro- 
plane wing rib weighed 7.95 ounces, and was capa- 
ble of sustaining a load of only 91 pounds. Since 
then the plywood rib used on the De Haviland 
weighs 5.12 ounces and will carry a load of 274 
pounds. au 
HE PYGMY ELEPHANT.— According to 
Country Life (London), a well-known firm of 
English naturalists and collectors has proved that 
there undoubtedly is a species of African elephant 
that the natives call the water, or swimming, ele- 
phant, and that the English have named the dwarf, 
or pygmy, elephant. The collectors have presented 

















six feet high at the shoulder, and has tusks that 
measure twenty-nine and one quarter inches and 
weigh only three and one half pounds apiece. The 
worn molar teeth and the condition of the tusks 
indicate that the elephant was full-grown, al- 
though it is but little more than half as tall asa 
full-grown African elephant. The tusks are much 


quents the water. The illustration shows a female 
child’s collection. 


ATERMELON CHEMISTRY.—Commercial 
chemistry, applied to the watermelon, now 


chemistry employed, says the Scientific American, 
is used in making a certain paste that the shipper 
applies to the stem end of the watermelon. Before 
the paste was invented whole carloads of water- 


two copper or enamel-ware vessels, and in one of 
them dissolves four ounces of bluestone in two 
pints of boiling water, and in the other, three 
ounces of powdered alum in one pint of water. To 
| the solution of powdered alum he then adds four 
| and one half ounces of rye flour, and mixes the 
whole until he has a smooth paste. When the blue- 
stone is dissolved, that solution is poured into the 
paste, and the mixture is thoroughly stirred. The 
paste is then boiled for five minutes, cooled and 
strained, colored with pistachio green and sealed 
in air-tight jars. 





IKALGIN is a new local anesthetic that was 
used successfully in army hospitals in France. 
It was invented by an American electrical engi- 
neer, who also designed a jet for applying it with | 
sufficient force to penetrate gauze dressings and 


by Popular Mechanics to be composed of quinine, 
hydrochloric acid and urea, but the method of 
compounding it is not disclosed. The name of the 
new anesthetic is composed of two Greek words 


EROPLANES WITHOUT PILOTS.—Toward 
the end of the war a number of French officers 
carried out a series of remarkably successful ex- 
periments with wireless-steered aéroplanes. In a 
number of bombing planes manipulation of the | 
pilot’s controls and command of the motor were | 
effected by means of electromagnets actuated by | 
Hertzian waves coming from a point outside | 
the flying craft. In the first experiments, says the | 
World’s Work, a pilot, who stood on the ground 
and used a low-powered transmitting set, caused 
the plane to manceuvre at a distance of several 
kilometers. In September, 1918, a pilotiess plane, 
equipped with an automatie stabilizer, completed | 
a circular flight of sixty-two and a half miles with- | 
out being capsized by wind or cross currents. In | 
a later experiment, which employed an ingenious 
wave-selector and a simple frequency - modifier, 
the officers controlled several pilotless planes with | 
a single transmitter. 





EARNING ABOUT NITROGEN .—Recent ex- | 
periments with the alpha ray have led to the | 
discovery, says the English Mechanic and World 
of Science, that nitrogen, which for a century and 
a half has been regarded and treated as an ele- 
ment, may not be an element at all but a com- 
pound of hydrogen and helium. It is an interesting 
coincidence that Dr. Dalton, according to the now- 
accepted account, was led to his theory of the 
atomic structure of matter by a study of the phys- 
ical properties of the atmosphere. Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, by experiments on the same gases, 
now sees in each of Dalton’s atoms of nitrogen an 
atomic system in which two distinct elements play 
@ part, and nitrogen itself apparently is to disap- 
pear as an element. 
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flavors 
pyramids 


Because 


WRIGLEYS 


long-lasting. 


And WRIGLEY’S is a beneficial 
as well as long-lasting treat. 
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it helps appetite and digestion, 
keeps teeth clean and breath 
sweet, allays thirst. 


CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL 


Sealed Tight— 
Kept Risht 
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One-Piece Wool 
4-lb. Blankets 66 x 84 


camp use. 


8000 Government 


Navy Blue 


Wool Sweaters 
$5.00 Each 


Parcel Post prepaid 
From U. S. Shipping Board, in | 
sizes 32 to 42. Suitable alike for | 
Men and Women. Warm, Sub- 
stantial and Stylish. When order- 
ing give chest measurement. 
Your money back if you want it. 


Dept. C, 40 Court St., 








| inspected by Government in- 
| sole and heel—snow, cold and 
| dampexcluder. In all'sizes. Give 


| money back if you want it. 


OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY, for delay may mean disappointment 
Bank reference: Tremont Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Government Army Blankets 
$7.5 


They ar rpassed for h r for trapper or for lumber 
np use. They are aleo great for AUTOMOBILE. ROBES. 


Parcel Post 
prepaid 


4000 Pairs U.S. 


Government Arctic 


Overshoes $3.50 
Each. Parcel Post prepaid 

Each and every pair has been 
spectors for Army use. First 
quality 4-buckle Arctics, double 


size of shoe you wear. Your 


Boston, Mass. 





























plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforee- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE | 


American Steel & Wire Co. *:***ciicacs °° * 


Soothe Teenl 
Je Itching Skin 


ae With Cuticura 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 2 & 50, Taloum 25. 
Sample each free of "\Outicurs, Dept. B, Boston.” 

















electrical, rope, air- | 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts ae as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, ares Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








GROWING PAINS 


HE term growing pains formerly meant 
=-and still means to many people—a 
vague aching or pain in the muscles or 
joints of children, especially those who 
are growing rapidly, which comes on 
without apparent cause and continues 

for an indefinite period. The fact that normal 
growth is never accompanied by pain, and that 
pain of any sort in any part of a child’s body indi- 
cates that something is wrong, often fails to shake 
the popular belief in this fallacy; nor are people 
much to blame for it. Not long ago physicians 
held the same belief. 

In a medical treatise that was an authority, and 
deservedly so, a quarter of acentury since, a chap- 
ter is devoted to the description of growing pains; 
and although at that time certain medical men 
were becoming skeptical of this affection, they 
were the more advanced of their profession. Many 
alame person to-day is a living witness to the 
prevalence of this belief among doctors in his 
childhood, for in the great majority of cases grow- 
ing pains are an expression of rheumatism, of 
neuralgia, or of tuberculous disease of the spine or 
joints. 

Rheumatism in childhood is a very serious dis- 
ease, not so much because of its severity as be- 
cause of the mildness of its symptoms. The pain is 
often very slight, and not infrequently it is con- 
fined to the muscles of one or more of the extrem- 
ities and spares the joints entirely. The attack 
may be of short duration; and when, after a few 
days of limping or complaint of pains in the arms, 
the trouble goes away, the mother may congratu- 
late herself that it was nothing but growing pains. 
But meanwhile the rheumatic poison has been at 
work internally, and the victim is handicapped for 
the rest of his life by a crippled heart that was 
injured at the time the pains were felt. 

Sometimes a slight pain is felt in the knee, and 
the child limps for a day or two. By and by he com- 
plains of another brief attack in the knee. After 
several such attacks, each a little longer and more 
serious than the preceding, a doctor is called and 
diagnoses hip disease, of which pain in the knee 
is one of the most constant symptoms. 

Of course, every child has little aches and pains 
caused by bumps or by overusing his muscles in 
rough play, from which he soon recovers. But 
those are not growing pains, for they have a defi- 
nite cause, entirely apart from the absolutely nor- 
mal and therefore painless process of growth. 
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NANCY - IN - THE - BOOK 


LTHOUGH there was a strained look 
about Nancy’s lips, her eyes challenged 
anyone to notice it. But Vida, being an 
old friend, refused to be dismayed by 
the challenge. 

“You’re tired, Nancy Adams,” she 
declared, “just as tired as you can be! Get down 
on that lounge this minute while I make you a cup 
of tea, and after that you may just as well be pre- 
pared to tell me what you’ve been up to.” 

Nancy obeyed with really astonishing meekness. 
She was so tired that it was sheer comfort to have 
some one manage her. When Vida came back with 
the tea, she drank it with the same astonishing sub- 
mission, and the strained look was a little less 
strained when she handed back the cup. 

“Now!” Vida commanded. 

“I always did think,” said Nancy, “that being a 
heroine must be rather a strenuous business. Now 
I’ve proved it, but, being rather new to the busi- 
ness, it knocked me out a bit at first; that’s all!” 

“Nancy Adams, you don’t mean that you’re 
going into the movies?” 

Nancy’s eyes lighted mischievously. She nodded 
slowly three times. 

‘I think it might legitimately be called ‘movies,’ 
though I hadn’t thought of it precisely that way 
before. Certainly it’s moving. I’ve got to go again 
—iny landlady has‘riz’ upon me. So have my wash- 
erlady and my milk gentleman, incidentally. Be- 
hold your friend descending in the social scale as 
she ascends in the material! The only thing I’ve 
been able to find in the corner of my pocketbook 
is an attic chamber four flights up. Doesn’t that 
prove that I’m a heroine? That’s where they 
always live, you know.” 

“Nancy Ad—” 

“I’m a wonderful heroine,” Nancy pursued 
gravely. “You should see me, chin up, eyes indom- 
itable. You should see me bring miracles to pass 
in that attic. You should behold my noble scorn of 
luxury. When I feel myself slumping, I merely 
take a look at myself as I’d like to look—a trifle 
touched up, of course—in a book, and I go on my 
conquering way. Really, Vi, you don’t know how 
it helps to view yourself as others would read you 
if you were inside book covers.” 

“I’m not so sure,” Vida remarked thoughtfully, 
“that that isn’t rather a good idea.” 

“A rather good ideaf” Nancy retorted scorn- 
fully. “It’s the Idea of the Age—be the heroine 
you would be were you in a book!” 

Vida’s eyes were full of tenderness. 

“If you aren’t the pluckiest, Nancy Adams,” 
she began. 

But Nancy sprang up and put her fingers across 
her friend’s lips. “Sh! You’ll spoil the plot. No- 
body must know till the nineteenth chapter.” 

Five minutes later Nancy was on the way to her 





























attic. She had a grip on her courage again. She 
walked with her chin splendidly lifted as Nancy- 
in-a-book would have done. 
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MADEMOISELLE’S TRIUMPH 


N exciting episode in the life of Anne-Marie- 
A Louise, niece of Louis XIII of France, 
sometimes called the Grand Mademoiselle, 
is told by Miss Cécite Hugon in Social France in the 
XVII Century. Orléans had refused to declare for 
either king or princes, and the princes had asked 
Gaston of Orléans to go and gain it for them. He 
preferred to send his daughter. 

Mademoiselle was delighted, and stayed up until 
two o’clock in the morning discussing the situation. 
The next day she went to mass at seven and then 
started for the refractory city. On her arrival the 
authorities told her that, as they had refused en- 
trance to the royal troops, they could not let her 
in. She waited for three hours outside the fast- 
closed barricade, and then she walked round a 
portion of the ramparts, which were crowded with 
people curious to see her. 

On her excursion round the town she perceived 
a barricaded postern in the wall at a distance from 
the large gate. The moment she saw this door she 
determined to enter by it. Some boatmen offered 
to ferry her over the Loire and break open the 
raised postern, and she climbed on the bank “like 
a cat.” “I caught my clothes,” says she, ‘‘on the 
brambles and thorns, and I jumped over all the 
hedges without hurting myself in the least.” 

Her ladies were horrified, and one of them di- 
verted her mistress by breaking out into good 
round oaths. The crossing was made in two boats, 
and the three ladies were hoisted precariously up 
a broken ladder to the little quay. The boatmen, 
having taken two planks from the door with the 
assistance of friendly hands inside, made a breach 
in it. Mademoiselle was carried from the quay over 
the heavy mud and dexterously shot through the 
hole into the town of Orléans. 

The moment her head appeared a kitchen chair 
was produced, and the princess, shaking with tri- 
umphant laughter, was carried high aloft, while 
the people kissed her hanging hands as she passed. 
Soon, however, she ordered the bearers to put her 
down, so that the two ladies, now plastered with 
mud from head to foot, might overtake her. The 
governors of the town came to meet her and to 
pour forth a torrent of excuses. But mademoiselle 
spoke to them as if nothing out of the common had 
occurred, and even pointed out that the king could 
not be angry with them for admitting her, as she 
had got in by her own efforts. 








DON'T WAIT TILL JANUARY 


Because every January subscription re- 
newed and recorded before the height of 
the business rush relieves our overtaxed 
office and means better service to each 
subscriber. 

Because renewal deferred until the last 
moment may be forgotten, and the failure 
to receive your Companion will remind you 
of the omission when it is too late to get the 
missing numbers. We can print each week 
only enough papers for the current needs. 

The subscription price is $2.50, and The 

panion Home Calendar for 1920 is now 
being sent to all renewing subscribers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 








A FRIEND IN NEED 


HE friendship between Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins was very close and warm. One 
of its fruits was this charming letter that 
Dickens wrote to Collins during the latter’s ill- 
ness. The letter is quoted in Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s 
book, The Dickens Circle: 

Frank Beard has been here this evening. . . 
and has told me that you are not at all well, and 
how he has given you something which he hopes 
and believes will bring you round. It is not to con- 
vey this insignificant piece of intelligence, or to 
tell you how anxious I am that you should come 
up with a wet sheet and a flowing sail (as we say 
at sea when we are not sick), that I write. It is 
simply to say what follows, which I hope may save 
you some mental uneasiness. For I was stricken 
ill when I was doing Bleak House, and I shall not 
easily forget what I suffered under the fear of 
not being able to come up to time. 

Dismiss that fear (if you have it) altogether from 
your mind. Write me at Paris at any moment, and 
I will come to London straight and do your work. 
Iam quite confident that, with your notes and a 
few words of explanation, [ could take it up at 
any time and do it. Absurdly unnecessary to say 
that it would be a makeshift! But I could do it at 
a pinch, so like you that no one should find out the 
difference. Don’t make much of this offer in your4 
mind ; it is nothing, except to ease it. If you should 
want help, I am as safe as the bank. The trouble 
would be nothing to me, and the triumph of over- 
coming a difficulty great. Think it a Christmas 
number, an Idle Apprentice, a Lighthouse, a 
Frozen Deep. I am as ready as in any of these 
cases to strike in and hammer the iron out. 

You don’t want me. You will be well (and thank- 
less!) in no time. But there I am; and I hope that 
the knowledge may be a comfort to you. Call me, 
and I come. 
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A CRAFTY FOX 


HE following story of the feat of an English 

fox is vouched for by a contributor to the Lon- 

don Times, who has it from a gamekeeper on 
whose word he relies. Does any reader of The 
Companion know of an American fox that has 
shown equal or greater cleverness? 

A flock of mallards, the most unapproachable 
and shy of the duck family, the writer says, had 
alighted on a still pdol of a river. Although it was 
late evening, there was still enough light to enable 
the gamekeeper to see a fox that had espied the 
ducks. He saw the fox go upstream some little dis- 
tance and enter the water. Apparently it intended 
to cross the river, but the keeper, well versed in 
the ways of foxes, watched closely. 

For some moments nothing happened ; then sud- 
denly there was a tremendous commotion among 
the ducks and the flock rose in great, haste, leaving 
one of their number behind. Unobserved by the 
ducks, the fox had drifted downstream, with only 
the tip of its nose out of water, and had caught 
one of the flock. The severe weather had evi- 
dently prevented it from getting its food in the 


‘| usual way, and, being very hungry, it resorted to 


this very clever stratagem to supply its need. 


























The Fiend of the Farm -Yard, 
the Field and the Forest 


O you know that, for his size 

and weight, the weasel con- 

centrates more malevolent, 
blood-thirsty viciousness than any 
animal on earth? He can easily 
destroy a hundred dollars’ worth of 
chickens in a few minutes. And 
rabbits and squirrels and game-birds 
— he lives on their blood. ° 


When you smash a bullet from 
your deadly accurate little .22 Sav- 
age Junior Rifle through a weasel’s 
hateful, snaky little body, and stop 


SAVAGE ARMS 


Sharon, Pa. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


his bloody career forever, your father 
will thank you — all nature will 
thank you. You have done genuine 
good, 


The .22 Savage Junior is a single- 
shot rifle with military type bolt 
action, and a skillfully rifled rigidly 
tested, carefully targeted 18-inch 
barrel — Savage Quality all through, 
and it costs only $8.00. Your dealer 
will show it to you. For fuller de- 
scription, write us, 


CORPORATION 


Detroit, Mich. 


Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City. 























HOLEPRoF 
niece r 


The brilliant beauty of Holeproof 
is as desirable for occasions of 
social importance as its famous 
durability is desirable for the 
strain of sports or every day wear. 


Men, women and children can get 
Holeproof in pure silk, silk faced, 
or lusterized lisle, whichever is 
most pleasing to them. The Hole- 
proof label identifies every pair. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
50 York St , Sydney, Australia phe gobo 
enuine. 


© H. H. Co. 























